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NOW—SLEEPING CAR TREATMENT FOR 
FREIGHT CAR “PASSENGERS!” 


Lading Damage for many years was 
a serious problem to manufacturers, 
shippers and railroads. Today, lading 
damage in railroad freight cars can 
be practically eliminated. And this 
too, is THE FORWARD LOOK. 


The Principles of Automobile 
Suspension were applied to freight 
cars by Chrysler Corporation engi- 
neers. The result was the Chrysler 
Design Railway Freight Truck.* The 
unique design of this truck enables 
it to absorb both lateral and vertical 
shock giving full protection to even 
the most fragile loads, at passenger 
train speeds. High-rated goods can 


be shipped more swiftly, with far 
greater savings as damage is practi- 
cally non-existent. Chrysler Design 
Trucks are now used by more than 
30 railroads! 


The Philosophy of Progress we call 
THE FORWARD LOOK underlies all 
Chrysler Corporation activity. Con- 
tinuous research in vehicle design 
provides America with better trans- 
portation on the highways as well 
as on the rails. 

The Forward Look is on the Move! 
*Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Trucks are 
manufactured under Chrysler patent license by the 


Symington-Gould Corp., and sold by Symingion- 
Gould Corp. and Evans Products Company. 


BALANCED SUSPENSION. This Chrysler 
Design Railway Freight Truck permits freight 
cars to carry heavier, more delicate loads 
without damage, and provides a “sleeping-car 
ride” even at passenger train speeds. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Piymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial Motor Cars, Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal 
Powder Products, MoPar Parts & Accessories, Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration and Cycleweld Cement Products 
Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 


Tops in TV Drama—“Climax!"”—CBS-TV, Thursdays 
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Per ertT 
WHY BUY 
INVESTMENT SERVICES? 


Almost every newspaper or finan- 
cial publication you pick up these 
days is chock-full of ads inviting 
your subscription for investment 
**services.’’ Some promote ‘‘growth’’ 
stocks. Some cover the waterfront. 
Some are bullish; some _ bearish. 
Some are from huge organizations; 
others from one-man shops. 

What good are they? Should you 
buy one, several, or none? How can 
you separate wheat from chaff? 

You could do a lot worse than read 
an article by G. W. Ellis, Vice Presi- 
dent of Standard & Poor’s, the 
world’s largest investment advisory 
organization. It deals not with S. & 
P., but with investment services as 
a whole—what they offer and what 
they don’t offer. The pitfalls—yes, 
and the opportunities. 

The concluding installment of Mr. 
Ellis’s article, titled ‘“How ‘Services’ 
Help the Investor,’’? appears in the 
October issue of America’s fastest- 
growing financial magazine —IN- 
VESTOR. As a FREE bonus, if you 
accept the invitation below, we will 
send vouareprint of the entire study. 

In October INVESTOR, you will 
also find such stimulating articles 
as “More Branches on Corporate 
Trees.’’ (are some corporations over-doing 
their expansion into new fields?); ‘‘Which 
Mutual Fund Should You Buy?’ 
(with so many claims of superiority, how 
can you make sound selection?); ‘‘Don’t 
Buy Stocks—Buy Management” (what 
are the real ingredients of true value?); 
“Are Investment Clubs Dangerous?’”’ 
(are thousands of investors heading for 
trouble with this new investing device?) 
-... aS wel] as many other helpful, 
monthly features. 

Every month, in addition, IN- 
VESTOR will bring you a summary 
of what brokers throughout the 
country are recommending to clients. 
A separate department features port- 
folio analyses of readers who submit 
their lists. (A survey of several thou- 
sand subscribers shows this to be 
one of the most popular features.) 

And there is more—much more— 
of practical help to every investor. 

The subscription rate for IN- 
VESTOR is $5 per year. We'd be 
delighted to have you try a special 
6-months trial for only $2, starting 
with the October issue. 

For your 6-months trial, print your 
name and address and clip it to this 
ad. Send it to us with $2. 

This may prove to be the soundest 
$2 investment you’ve ever made, 


INVESTOR 
The Guide to Timely Investing 
150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
FW-3 


























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


eS No tice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
November 1, 1955 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1955. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.07 a share on 
the 4.3% Series and 95 cents a 
share on the 3.8% Series. Checks 
will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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there's no puzzle 
when MANAGEMENT can fit the pieces 


Making the “pieces” of today’s business fall together SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
quickly, efficiently and economically is a job which calls for year ended July 31, 1955, compared with previous year 
for prompt operating information to management. 1955 1954 








i : Income from Sales of Products, 
Royal McBee machines, business forms and procedures Services, etc. ............00. $84,694,569 $84,398,114 
are engineered to meet the vital need for fast, 


Net Profit after Depreciation but 
accurate reports— placed on top management desks before Federal Taxes on Income. $ 7,446,067 $ 6,304,121 


in time to capitalize on opportunity, or correct faults. Provision for Federal Taxes on In- 








3,813,000 —_ 3,513,000 





If you are interested in seeing the full report of Royal Net Profit after Depreciation and 
McBee for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1955, write Provision for Federal Taxes on 
Secretary, Royal McBee Corporation. $ 3,633,067 $ 2,791,121 








Earned per Share—Common Stock. $2.45 $1.83 
(After Year-End Audit) 


ae ROYAL MCBEE corrorarion 
ee 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


——— 
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No Let-Up in Building Boom 


Although housing activity shows signs of tapering 


off, other types of construction will take up most 


of the slack despite tight credit and rising costs 


grag gains in building activity 
were a great help in holding the 
1954 business recession to moderate 
proportions, and a continued advance 
in this important segment of the econ- 
omy has been one of the major in- 
fluences sparking the recovery of 
1955. From a level of $35.3 billion in 
1953 (a new high for the seventh 
consecutive year), construction out- 
lays rose to $37.6 billion last year and 
thus far in 1955 the annual rate has 
averaged more than $41.7 billion. 

One of the principal reasons for 
this record-breaking activity has been 
the high rate of housing construction. 
From $11.9 billion in 1953, private 
outlays on non-farm homes rose to 
$13.5 billion in 1954 and an average 
rate of nearly $16.2 billion in the first 
nine months of the current year. Over 
1.2 million new homes were started 
in 1954, more than in any other year 
except 1950, and a gain of 16 per cent 
was shown during the first eight 
months of 1955. 


A Primary Stimulant 


Easy credit terms have been largely 
responsible for this. Until recently, 
mortgage loans have been available to 
veterans with no down payment and 
30-year amortization periods ; follow- 
ing passage of the Housing Act of 
1954, down payments on FHA loans 
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were slashed substantially and ma- 
turities lengthened from 25 years to 
30. Last December, the Home Loan 
Bank Board authorized savings and 
loan associations, the largest grantors 
of conventional loans, to lengthen 
amortization periods from 20 years 
to 25. 

The resulting boom has brought a 
sharp increase in mortgage debt. 
Loans outstanding against 1- to 4- 
family properties probably exceed $85 
billion today, compared with $70 bil- 
lion in mid-1954 and $57 billion only 
three years ago. This mushrooming 
debt has brought much head-shaking 
in conservative financial circles. 
Housing construction has been well 
ahead of new family formation ever 
since 1950, and there have been 
sharp differences of opinion as to the 
justification for this and the chances 
that the situation could continue. 

It is true that subnormal rates of 
building during the depression and 
war years had built up a huge back- 
log of deferred demand for homes; 
that rising personal income and a 
wider distribution of income had in- 
creased the proportion of our grow- 
ing population able to assume the 
financial responsibilities of home 
ownership; and that housing needs 
were increased by the trend toward 
larger families, the widespread move 


to the suburbs and the major geo- 
graphical shifts in population during 
recent years. 

Nevertheless, the unprecedented 
ease of mortgage terms has un- 
doubtedly made home owners of 
many people who will not be able to 
maintain their new status if economic 
adversity strikes within the next few 
years. Unless the market values of 
existing homes continue to increase 
—a questionable contingency in view 
of the flood of new building—de- 
preciation will accrue faster than 
amortization payments for those with 
30-year, no-down payment loans, and 
they will thus have no equity in their 
houses for years to come. 


Tougher Policy Adopted 


Reasoning along these lines led 
housing authorities to tighten FHA 
and VA mortgage terms as of July 
30; amortization periods have been 
cut to 25 years and down payments 
raised by two percentage points on 
both. Federal Reserve . authorities 
have attempted, with considerable 
success, to induce member banks to 
limit the previously widespread prac- 
tice of granting “warehousing loans” 
to mortgage and insurance com- 
panies. The Home Loan Bank Board 
has adopted a much tougher policy 

Please turn to page 29 





A Dividend Payer for 73 Years 


Chesebrough has built up an enviable record of earn- 
ings and dividend stability. With Pond's merger a 


promising growth factor appears to have been added 


hesebrough-Pond’s Inc. releases 

no interim financial statements, 
but the company admittedly will show 
better sales and earnings this year 
than last. Like most other consumer 
goods companies, this concern has 
benefited from the generally good 
economic conditions which have 
boosted demand for its products. 
Added to this are slightly higher 
prices for some few items, new styl- 
ing and increased merchandising 
efforts. Even more important than 
the prosperous times was the merger 
last June of Pond’s Extract Com- 
pany into Chesebrough. 

The merger was a happy one for 
Chesebrough on many counts. First 
of all it adds diversification. Chese- 
brough is a leading manufacturer of 
petroleum-based toiletries and pro- 
prietary drugs: petroleum jelly, hair 
tonic, camphor ice, gauze dressing, 
pomade and other products sold under 
the tradename Vaseline. Through 
Pond’s the company now has a sub- 
stantial position in the ever-growing 
cosmetic field: creams, lipsticks, pow- 
ders and hand lotions sold under the 
Pond’s, Angel Face and Angel Skin 
labels. In the fields of creams and 
pressed powder Pond’s outranks all 
other manufacturers. The products 
of the two companies are completely 
non-competitive although in the same 
general field and are sold through 
much the same distribution’ channels. 
(Chesebrough’s domestic sales are 
made through the Colgate-Palmolive 
Company which has acted as its U. S. 
selling agent since 1873—Pond’s is 
its own selling agent.) 


Much in Common 


The two companies have much in 
common. Both are conservative old- 
line outfits which plug their products 
strenuously but shy away from com- 
pany publicity. The name Vaseline is 
known throughout the world and 
Pond’s testimonials have become a 
mark of social distinction, as is shown 
by endorsements ranging from Queen 
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Chesebrough-Pond's, Inc. 


*Divi- 
dends 


Earned 


Year Per Share 


1945 


Price Range 
58 —44%4 
88 —65%4 
774—69% 
70 —54 
65 —57%4 
69 —60% 
7234—62 
7644—66 
74 —65% 
80 —67% 
9434—7514 
Note: Sales not reported. *Has paid dividends 


in each year since 1883. a—Paid or declared 
to October 12. 





Marie of Roumania to the current 
crop of society girls. Emphasis on 
advertising has put Vaseline and 
Pond’s among the best known trade- 
names in the world today. Yet today 
the names have a somewhat different 
connotation. Vaseline originally was 
petroleum jelly. Today hair tonic 
trademarked Vaseline chalks up more 
sales than any other product marked 
Vaseline. And the “pain destroying 
and healing” remedy which was the 
first product sold under the name 
Pond’s is now non-existent. 

The changes today may be nothing 
compared to tomorrow’s, for the 
merger makes additional sums of 
money available for expansion. As 
of last December 31 the pro forma 
statement of the Pond’s companies 
showed $11.0 million in current as- 
sets of which $2.5 million was in cash 
and $2.9 million in U. S. Treasury 
bills and British Government securi- 
ties. On that same date Chesebrough 
reported $11.1 million in current as- 
sets, $3.2 million of which was cash 
and $1.9 million in marketable securi- 
ties. With such fluid assets the new 
company will hardly halt in its tracks 
when it is in an advantageous posi- 
tion to boost its share of the market. 
Both companies have long been re- 
search-minded and with combined 
forces may well step up their pro- 
grams. Plans are for additional prod- 
ucts and improved products. 

But right now most emphasis is 


on consolidation rather than expan- 
sion. The first step in that direction 
was taken in September when a new 
international division was set up to 
have jurisdiction over all Chese- 
brough and Pond’s business outside 
the continental U. S. Foreign busi- 
ness is already sizable—about 45 
per cent of the earnings of the com- 
bined Chesebrough-Pond’s enterprise 
comes from foreign sources. The pur- 
pose of the new division is to inten- 
sify merchandising efforts “to add 
millions more consumers to those who 
are already users of company prod- 
ucts.” The division’s president Lloyd 
V. Young has plainly stated “we 
intend to be larger.’ Considering that 
some of the company’s products, 
shampoos, for instance, are already 
number one in a good part of the 
foreign world, his statement is more 
than just wishful thinking. 

New as Chesebrough-Pond’s is in 
its present state, the two component 
companies are considerably older than 
most of their stockholders—and prob- 
ably have more stable records. Al- 
most depression-proof, Chesebrough 
is 81 years old, has paid dividends 
continuously for 73 years. Pond’s is 
99 years old and has paid dividends 
in each of the last 40 years. Because 
Pond’s has been so closely held, little 
has been published of its financial 
history except in recent years. How- 
ever, earnings of the two companies 
have been comparable in the past 
three years. In 1952 and 1953 Pond’s 
earned $1.4 million yearly against 
Chesebrough’s $1.5 million, in 1954 
Pond’s netted $1.2 million, Chese- 
brough $1.7 million. The consolida- 
tion should prove beneficial to both 
although it will by no means solve 
the cut-throat competitive problems 
which are inherent in the industry. 

Earnings of the new company this 
year, while better than 1954’s, will be 
held down by a six-week strike at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and the expenses 
of consolidation. A pick-up is indi- 
cated over the long-term. At its cur- 
rent price of 76.Chesebrough-Pond’s 
yields a better-than-average 5.3 per 
cent on an indicated $4 annual divi- 
dend. The stock is suitable for in- 
clusion in a conservative portfolio as 
a sound issue of investment quality, 
and, with the acquisition of Pond’s 
also qualifies for consideration as a 
growth situation. 
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“Match Making” Is Big Business 


Despite the growth of rural electrification and pocket 
lighters, plus the passing of the old kitchen range, 


the industry continues to perform an important function 


he match industry is not partic- 

ularly large as industries go— 
sales are estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of $60 million yearly — but it 
performs a unique and important 
function. Since early times, methods 
of producing fire quickly were widely 
sought and while various devices ap- 
peared in the early 1800s, they were a 
far cry from the streamlined product 
of modern times. 

Today there are about a dozen 
companies in the match business, 
turning out about an equal number oi 
book and wooden matches. Roughly 
half are privately-owned, But all 
compete vigorously for the available 
business and price-cutting sometimes 
results. Ohio Match points out that 
“lower prices and reduced profit mar- 
gins which had been in existence 
during the latter part of 1953, con- 
tinued into the early part of 1954. 
However, by the middle of the year, 
the demand for our products had in- 
creased to such a point that we were 
able to restore previous price reduc- 
tions and improve profit margins.” 
This year, match prices have re- 
mained relatively steady. 

To meet competition and reduce 
operating costs, the match makers 
have installed the most modern ma- 
chinery. Universal Match, for ex- 
ample, has machines which produce 
27,000 match books in a single hour, 
whereas when match books first ap- 
peared the one company then making 
them could manufacture but 2,100 
books per hour. Another notable as- 
pect of the industry is the usual de- 
gree of diversification attained bv 
most companies—Diamond in molded 
pulp products 
and lumber, Uni- 
versal in candy 
and armaments, 
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Diamond Match 


combination of ten leading match 
manufacturers, is the largest factor in 
the industry, accounting for some 35 
per cent of total sales. While the 
company’s match business has shown 
good stability in recent years, it shows 
little growth; this is evident in match 
sales of $19.5 million in 1945 and 
$21.2 million in 1954. Hence, Dia- 
mond has taken‘important steps to- 
ward diversifying its activities. 

Since much of the company’s tim- 
ber resources proved unsuited for 
match making (though of excellent 
grade) Diamond branched out into 
the lumber business early in this cen- 
tury and today has 70 lumber and 
building material yards in California, 
36 in New England, and one in 
Idaho. Last year it did a $56 million 
business in lumber and building ma- 
terials, representing 46 per cent of 
dollar volume as compared with 17 
per cent of sales in the match field. 
Its position in wood products is for- 
tified by holdings of around 2.4 


billion board feet of standing timber, 
plus long-term cutting rights to large 
additional quantities of timber. 

The most dynamic Diamond divi- 
sion, so far as future growth is 
concerned, may be the molded pulp 
division. Diamond has become the 
major factor in this field as a result 
of the acquisition of General Package 
Corporation in May 1955. The latter, 
which had sales of $23 million and 
net income of $2.5 million last year, 
supplies cartons for over 20 per cent 
of total U.S. egg production. Dia- 
mond itself produces containers for 
pre-packaging fresh meat, disposable 
dishes and trays, and other fast-grow- 
ing items. And while it has bolstered 
its position in molded pulp products, 
Diamond has withdrawn from the 
household paper field in which it was 
a relatively minor factor. - 

Universal Match has gone far afiela 
in areas remote from the match busi- 
ness. It is heavily engaged in arma- 
ments, operating ordnance plants for 
the Government in several states and 
producing such items as parachute 
flares, hand grenade fuses and in- 
cendiary devices. Universal also man- 
ufactures precision and automation 
machinery and through a subsidiary 
(Schutter Candy) makes such popu- 
lar candies as Old Nick and Bit-O- 
Honey. Last August, Universal ac- 
quired over 90 per cent control of In- 
ternational Tag & Salesbook Com- 
pany of Chicago, manufacturer of fac- 
tory system and shipping tags, order 
books, etc. 

However, Universal is not neglect- 
ing its match business. The company 
points out that more than 12% billion 
match books are distributed annually 
(76 books per capita) containing half 
the total of 500 billion matches used 
annually by Americans. Some 300,- 
000 advertisers, embracing a “Who's 
Who” of American industry, spent 
$31 million last year to advertise their 
products and services via match 
books. Universal is the world’s largest 


Publicly-Owned Match Companies 


-—Net Sales— No. of r-——Dividends——-, 
4 ‘ ‘ (Millions) --Earned Per Share Shares Book Paid 1954 1955 Recent 
and Ohio in di- 1953 1954 1953 1954 *1955 (000) Value Since Total Rate Price Yield 
versified invest- Diamond ... $96.9 p$123.6 $1.98 $2.61 $3.00 2,714 $22.73 1882 $1.20 $1.60 37 4.3% 
seni salle BA cess Se eC... 47 40.14 1938 el.15 1.00 23 43 
: : ; Cees ces 19.7 19.1 (Soe S > ae 947 17.75 1939 0.50 0.50 b14 3.6 
Diamond Match, Yniversal... 30.3 284 231 2.26 3.00 373 26.99 1938 1.20s1.20 b31 39 








formed back in eee lia 
*Estimated. b—Approximate over-the-counter price. e—Includes 15-cent special payment. p-—Pro-forma. 
1880 through 42 Note—Diamond Match figures reflect 5-for-3 stock split in May 1955. 
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manufacturer of special design match 
books (these are produced for com- 
panies which distribute them as they 
desire) and is also a major factor in 
resale book matches — the type on 
which advertisers buy space but never 
get control of their physical distri- 
bution. 

Ohio Match is one of the largest 
integrated manufacturers of wood and 


paper book matches and also conducts 
lumber operations. Ohio has a sub- 
stantial interest in Harbor Plywood, 
which has large timberland holdings 
in Washington and Oregon. In addi- 
tion, the company holds 194,500 
shares or 17 per cent of the outstand- 
ing stock of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, 
a leading processor of cottonseed oil 
and its by-products. 


From an investment standpoint, 
Diamond Match — which has earned 
a profit and paid dividends in each 
year since 1882—is the most suitable 
issue in the group for the average 
portfolio, Universal Match and Ohio 
Match rank as businessmen’s risks 
while Lion Match is of limited in- 
vestment interest in view of its very 
small share capitalization. 


An Investment Plan for $200 Monthly Income 


This portfolio will provide a welcome addition to one's 


regular earnings. Issues selected are of good grade, 


and yield is above-average, quality considered 


or many investors the timing of 
FE dividend payments is frequently 
a significant factor. Realizing, of 
course, the importance of maintaining 
a well-balanced portfolio confined to 
good-grade stocks, at the same time 
they wish to distribute their invest- 
ment funds in such a way as to as- 
sure themselves dividends of approxi- 
mately the same amount at fixed in- 
tervals throughout the year. 

The accompanying portfolio has 
been prepared to provide $200 a 
month in cash dividends that will 
make a welcome supplement to one’s 
regular earnings. Considering the 
quality of the common stocks con- 


tained in this account, the yield of 
5.2 per cent on an indicated invest- 
ment of $45,865 is quite satisfactory. 

American Can, a highly-regarded 
issue with above-average growth 
potentials, recently hiked its regular 
rate of 50 cents quarterly from pre- 
vious 35 cents payments. Following 
a 2-for-1 split in May, Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating has raised its 
quarterly disbursements to 40 cents, 
from 32% cents before the split. Re- 
sumption of the uptrend in cigarette 
consumption in 1955 has enabled 
American Tobacco to report current 
earnings that give ample coverage to 
the $4.40 annual dividend. 


All of the issues selected are of 
good caliber, rated B or better by 
FINANCIAL Wor.p’s’ Independent 
Appraisals. Five stocks carry A rat- 
ings: American Can, American To- 
bacco, Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing, International Shoe and Wool- 
worth. Those in the B+ category in- 
clude Best Foods, Johns-Manville 
and Union Oil of California. The 
outstanding issue of the group is the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
common, which is rated A+ and has 
paid dividends without interruption 
since 1881. As the tabulation shows, 
all of the others also have good divi- 
dend records. 





pares 


Du Pont “Better Living’ 





_No. of 
Shares 


$200 Monthly Portfolio 


Recent 
Price 


Allied Stores .............. 58 
Best Foods 


American Can 
Columbia Gas 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. ..... 
Union Oil of Calif. ........ 


American Tobacco 

Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 53 
Johns-Manville 

Woolworth (F. W.) 


*JAJO—January, April, July, October; FMAN—February, May, August, November; MJSD— 
March, June, September, December. 


Cost 
$4,060 
3,360 
3,580 
3,825 


4,300 
3,200 
4,500 
4,320 


3,850 
3,710 
3,240 
3,926 


a-—Includes extras. 


7-———— Dividends ——— 
Indic. 
Paid Annual 
Since Rate 
1942 $3.00 
1937 a3.00 
1881 9.00 
1913 2.40 


1923 2.00 
1943 a0.90 
1885 1.60 
1916 2.40 


1905 a4.40 
1922 3.00 
1935 a4.25 
1912 2.50 


Annual 
Income 


$210 
210 
180 
204 


200 
180 
200 
216 


220 
210 
170 
200 


*Payable 


JAJO 


Annual Income 
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Refunding Record 


Set By B. & O. 


Largest bond issue in the history of rail financing 


has paved the way for easing of heavy sinking fund 


requirements. Common stock will ultimately benefit 


he Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

avoided bankruptcy during the 
Great Depression with the aid of 
large Government loans, and debt ad- 
justment plans in 1938 and 1946 
helped the road cope with its financial 
problems. Under the 1946 plan, bond 
maturities were extended, part of an- 
nual interest charges were placed on 
a contingent basis, and stringent 
sinking fund provisions were set up 
requiring the road to apply most of its 
future earnings to property improve- 
ment and debt reduction. 


Conditional Funds 


So long as fixed and contingent 
charges exceed $22 million on an an- 
nual basis, the road is required to set 
aside funds for property improve- 
ments and other purposes, plus (1) 
a “surplus income sinking fund” 
equal to one-half of earnings remain- 
ing after senior funds and interest 
payments and (2) an _ additional 
“dividend sinking fund” equal to any 
dividends paid on the common and 
preferred stocks. When annual 
charges drop below $22 million, how- 
ever, the surplus income sinking fund 
is cut to only $750,000 and when 
charges go below $20 million on an 
annual basis the dividend sinking 
fund is eliminated. 

Because of these extremely heavy 
sinking fund requirements, B. & O. 
stockholders have not fared too well 
over the years. Since 1931, common 
dividends have been limited to 75 
cents in 1952 and $1.00 in 1953 and 
1954. (The $4 non-cumulative pre- 
ferred received nothing between 1933 
and 1947, but since 1950 has col- 
lected the full $4 dividend.) Accord- 
ingly, the road’s growing earning 
power has been appraised by the mar- 
ket on a highly conservative basis for 
many years. | 

Meanwhile, B. & O. made steady 
progress in its debt reduction pro- 
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gram. During the 1941-54 period, for 
example, a net reduction of $147.7 
million (22 per cent) in long-term 
debt was accomplished, with an an- 
nual saving in interest charges of 
$7.6 million. And recently, a refund- 
ing of almost all the B. & O.’s fixed 
debt was accomplished, bringing 
charges below the $20 million mark— 
though the funds previously referred 
to are still applicable this year. The 
road’s $280 million bond financing 
was the largest in the history of rail- 
road finance and while debt and fixed 
charges of the system are still sub- 
stantial, the refunding operation has 
paved the way for B. & O. stockhold- 
ers to share more fully in the sys- 
tem’s improved earnings position 

Baltimore & Ohio is the nation’s 
sixth largest rail system, operating a 
network of some 6,200 miles located 
largely in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. Entrance into the New York 
City area is obtained through the 42 
per cent controlled Reading Company 
and the latter’s affiliate, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. Income from 
holdings in the Reading and the 43 
per cent-owned Western Maryland 
provide the B. & O. with substantial 
non-operating income. 

Territorially, B. & O. is favorably 
situated. The Ohio River Valley be- 
tween Huntington and Wheeling, W. 
Va., (sometimes called America’s 
Ruhr) is the scene of considerable 
industrial development, with large 
plants under construction for the pro- 
duction of aluminum and new chemi- 
cals such as silicones and isocyanates. 
The growing importance of the Port 
of Baltimore in foreign trade is also 
a favorable factor ; the B. & O.’s Cur- 
tis Bey (Baltimore) ore pier handled 
iron ore from two new foreign sources 
last year—the Cerro Bolivar range in 
Venezuela and the Labrador develop- 
ment. 


From an operational standpoint, 
the position of the B. & O. shows 
steady improvement. The carrier’s 
diesel units at the end of last year 
were handling 80 per cent of gross 
ton miles, 75 per cent of passenger 
ton miles, and 74 per cent of yard 
switching. These ratios will climb 
further with the addition of new die- 
sel equipment. And as a step toward 


_ meeting competition from highway 


transportation, the B. & O. estab- 
lished trailer on flat car or “piggy- 
back” service in July 1954, with rates 
competitive with those of common 
carrier trucks. The road, incidentally, 
derives only about five per cent of 
gross revenues from passenger busi- 
ness and while it shows a sizable loss 
on passenger service, the system's 
actual out-of-pocket deficit has been 
only about half the amount shown un- 
der the ICC accounting formula. 


Brighter Future 


Long term prospects appear rela- 
tively favorable for the B. & O. de- 
spite the fact that, as an Eastern 
trunkline, it competes with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, with the New York Central. 
However, with coal and coke provid- 
ing about one fourth of freight rev- 
enues and iron and steel production 
some 14 per cent, it is probable that 
traffic and revenues will continue to 
react sharply to cyclical swings in the 
economy. To some extent, these in- 
fluences will be offset by the highly 
effective budgetary controls devel- 
oped by the B. & O. management 
which permits the road to bring ex- 
penses into line with earnings when- 
ever “belt-tightening” is necessary. 

The 2.5 million shares of B. & O. 
common stock currently sell around 
45, far below the astronomical 145% 
reached in 1929 (when dividends of 
$6.25 were paid) but substantially 
higher than the 1937 high of 40% or 
the 1946 peak of 3014. Earnings this 
year are expected to climb to $8 a 
share before funds vs. $4.75 in 1954, 
while net available after funds may 
reach $2.50-$2.75 per share as 
against 95 cents last year. However, 
current prices appear to discount 
rather fully the system’s earnings 
recovery as well as the possibility 
that 1955 dividends will be higher 
than the $1 disbursement made in 
December 1954. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


Aluminium, Ltd. B 

Steck now at 104, has an above 
average growth potential but yields 
only 2.1% on indicated annual div- 
idend rate of $2.20. (Paid $2 in 1954; 
$1.60 so far in 1955.) Company will 
start immediately on a $17 million 
project to double its alumina produc- 
tion in Jamaica, B. W. I., and bring 
total investment in these facilities to 
$60 million. Additional raw material 
requirements of the Kitimat smelter 
in Canada and other world markets 
will be partly satisfied by this ex- 
pansion, The strong and still rising 
demand for aluminum has held 1955 
sales well above the 1954 level, and 
price increases plus larger volume 
should ‘result in net per share ap- 
preciably above the $3.87 reported last 
year. 


American Viscose B+. 

Shares constitute a businessman's 
investment. Recent price 66. (Paid 
$2.00 in 1954; $2.50 so far in 1955.) 
Sales for the first half were 26 per 
cent above the comparable 1954 pe- 
tiod, reflecting increased volume in 
all divisions and higher average sell- 
ing prices. Profit margins widened 
and earnings amounted to $2.84 per 
share, four times the 71 cents re- 
ported for a year earlier. Full year 
earnings could exceed $5.50 pér share 
vs. $2.31 in 1954, before adjusting for 
the 25 per cent stock dividend to be 
paid next November 23. Sale of $30 
million convertible debentures is ex- 
pected soon, with proceeds used to 
repay bank loans for the purchase of 
95 per cent of the stock of Ely ‘& 
Walker. 


Catalin Corporation Cc 

Merger now under discussion 
would considerably enlarge this com- 
pany’s operation, but stock (now 12) 
is too speculative for average port- 
folios. (Paid 12%4c so far this year.) 
Directors of Catalin Corporation and 
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based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 





Reichhold Chemicals have begun ne- 
gotiations to merge the two firms on 
the basis of about three shares of the 
former’s common for each of the 
latter’s one million closely-held shares. 
The consolidation appears a logical 
step since Reichhold manufactures 
coating resins and chemical raw mate- 
rials such as phenol and formaldehyde, 
the basic ingredients for Catalin’s 
production of phenolic plastics and 
polystyrene molding powder. For the 
first eight months of 1955, Reichhold 
reported earnings of $1.23 a share on 
sales of $35.1 million (excluding sub- 
stantial foreign revenues). In the 
same period Catalin had a volume of 
$12.7 million and profits of 36 cents 


per share, 


Chase Manhattan Bank 

Now 49, shares of this second 
largest bank are of investment quality. 
(Pays $2.20 annually.) Loan volume 
at September 30 (including the 
Bronx County Trust acquired last 
March) was 22 per cent above the 
total outstanding a year ago. On a 
pro forma basis, earnings for the first 
nine months of 1955 amounted to 
$2.63 per share compared with $2.30 
a year earlier (both figures based on 
12 million shares presently outstand- 
ing). Sale of securities produced a 
net loss of 8 cents per share compared 
with a profit of 63 cents per share in 
the same 1954 period. Merger of the 
Chase National and Bank of Manhat- 
tan in March 1955 has resulted in a 
$7 billion institution with 95 offices 
in New York and 17 overseas. 


7 Bank issues not rated. 


Consolidated Foods C+ 

Shares (price, 17) are speculative. 
(Pays $1.00 an. dividend.) Sales for 
the year ended June 30 declined 3 
per cent from 1954, reflecting lower 
prices for several commodities (par- 
ticularly corn, coffee and rice) and 
lower tonnages. Profit margins nar- 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 


ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


rowed and after non-recurring ex- 
penses due to relocation of the Chi- 
cago manufacturing plant, earnings 
dropped to $1.54 per common share 
compared with $2.02 a year ago (both 
figures adjusted for the 10 per cent 
stock dividend payable October 31. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

Shares (57) have improved in 
market status in recent years, and 
qualify as a businessman's investment. 
(Paid $1.62% last year; $1.50 thus 
far in 1955.) New highs in volume 
and net income were established in 
1955 first half as all company divi- 
sions operated at full capacity. Profit 
margins are benefiting from higher 
tire prices and the absence of last 
year’s strike losses, and full 1955 
earnings are estimated at a record- 
breaking $6 a share, as against $5.04 
on a smaller capitalization in 1954, 
Plans were recently disclosed for ex- 
panding the Houston, Tex., plant by 
50 per cent, which will make this unit 
the world’s largest synthetic rubber 
producer, 


Kaiser Aluminum C+ 
At 36, stock is a growth speculation 
but dividends will be limited for some 
years by depreciation charges and 
bond indenture provisions. (Paid 
43c in 1954; 48c so far this year.) 
Company plans $90 million expansion 
at five of its plants with $75 million 
earmarked for enlarging the sheet and 
foil facilities at Ravenswood, W. Va. 
This undertaking will ultimately cost 
around $100 million and have an 
annual capacity of 333 million pounds 
of sheet and foil items. In addition 
to $35 million from the new 434 per 
cent preferred stock, $40 million will 
be raised from sale of 334 per cent 
bonds to institutional investors. 


McGraw-Hill Bate 
Stock is an above-average member 
of the depressed publishing group; 
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recent price 62. (Paid $3 in 1954; 
$1.90 so far this year.) Higher oper- 
ating costs and special expenses ot 
introducing two new _ publications, 
Petroleum Week and Control Engi- 
neering, are exerting pressure on 
profit margins, However, advertising 
carried in Business Week and most 
of the company’s other magazines ap- 
pears to have reversed the downtrend 
of the past year, and with circulation 
and sales of books and training man- 
uals on the rise, revenues should set 
a new record. Thus, earnings for all 
of 1955 could still approach the peak 
$6.73 a share of last year. 


New Britain Machine ° 


Now at 32, stock is a highly cycli-. 


cal speculation. (Paid $3.50 adjusted 
for 100% stock dividend, in 1954; 
$1.80 so far in 1955.) In line with 
its aggressive expansion and diversi- 
fication policy, company has acquired 
Hoern & Dilts, Inc., of Saginaw, 
Mich., makers of precision automatic 
machinery. This will provide it with 
manufacturing facilities near the cen- 
ter of the automobile industry. Re- 
cently, purchase of the Hand Tool 
division of Blackhawk Manufacturing 
Company (Milwaukee) was an- 
nounced. So far the terms of these 
acquisitions have not been revealed. 
Company had a poor 1955 first half 
and net per share dropped to only 20 
cents vs. $4.76 (adjusted) in the like 
1954 period, but indications are that 
the last half will be better. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Paramount Pictures B 

Shares represent one of _ the 
stronger units in the motion picture 
industry. At 38 yield is 5.3% on $2 
annual dividends. Earnings for the 
first half of 1955 rose to $2.36 per 
share compared with $1.41 in the 
corresponding 1954 period (exclud- 
ing non-recurring profit). Record 
gross revenues are indicated for the 
full year, principally reflecting in- 
creased remittances from abroad. 
Fewer feature pictures are being pro- 
duced in 1955 although greater em- 
phasis is being placed on major pic- 
tures in VistaV tsion and color. Earn- 
ings for the full year are estimated 
at about $4.50 per share vs. $3.72 in 
1954, suggesting the possibility of an 
increase in dividends. The company’s 
interests are relatively well-diversi- 
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fied, including affiliates in color TV 
and subscription television fields. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie B+- 

Shares are of investment quality, 
suitable for income purposes despite 
limited marketability due to New 
York Central's ownership of 50% of 
the outstanding common shares. Alt 
100 yields 6% on $6 annual divi- 
dend. Revenues for the first half of 
1955 rose 17 per cent over a year 
earlier, principally reflecting substan- 
tial gains in steel traffic. After higher 
equipment rental income, earnings 
gained nearly 50 per cent to $6.18 
per share compared with $4.15 a year 
earlier. Barring serious labor difficul- 
ties in the coal industry, full year 
earnings are estimated at about 
$12.50 per share compared with $9.86 
a year ago, and the record $14.37 of 
1953. 


United Carbon wake 

Long-range prospects are enhanced 
by the company’s growing natural gas 
activities; recent price 48. (Paid 
$1.67% last year; $1.35 so far in 
1955.) Record demand for rubber this 
year has sharply boosted use of car- 
bon black and enabled United’s 
newly-acquired synthetic rubber plant 
in Texas to operate at capacity. Since 
sales of the oil and natural gas div- 
ision are runhing about in line with 
1954’s high level, volume for all of 
1955 is estimated at $45 million vs. 
$34.4 million last year. Earnings are 
expected to approximate $4.50 a 
share, compared with 1954’s $3.90, 
which included a 46-cent non-recur- 
ring profit. 


United Fruit oe 

Shares (53) are of semi-investment 
quality, yielding 5.7% from $3 an- 
nual dividend. The tonnage of ban- 
anas shipped during the first half of 
1955 was 5 per cent below year- 
earlier levels, due to extensive flood 
damage in 1954. Earnings dropped 
13 per cent to $2.16 per share vs. 
$2.45. Full year earnings are esti- 
mated at $4 per share vs. $3.59 in 
1954 and $5.08 in 1953, while ship- 
ments are not expected to return to 
1953 levels for some time because of 
storm damages. Prospects over the 
longer term, however, appear improv- 
ing in view of increasing anti-Com- 
munist sentiment in Central America. 


U.S. Plywood B 

Stock is a growth issue, but indus- 
try’s unstable price structure is an 
unfavorable factor; recent price 38. 
(Paid $1.40 in 1954; $1.70 so far this 
year.) Sales for the three months 
tnded July 31 set a new record, 68 
per cent over the comparable year- 
earlier period, reflecting peak building 


activity and recent acquisitions. 
Profit margins expanded on_ the 
larger volume and higher selling 


prices, and net income rose 91 per 
cent to $1.24 a share, from 65 cents 
on 22 per cent fewer shares in the 
like months of 1954-55. Quarterly 
dividends were raised to 45 cents in 
April and if earnings continue at the 
present pace President S. W. Anto- 
ville will recommend another rate in- 
crease in 1956. 


Washington Water Power B 

At 37, stock is a satisfactory com- 
mitment for income; dividends will 
be partially tax free for several years. 
(Paid $1.62% in 1954; $1.27% so 
far this year.) Company has been 
forced to sell some of its rural prop- 
erties to the Public Utility Districts 
which abound in the Northwest and 
is now testing public opinion by its 
offer of $2.9 million for the properties 
of Stevens County PUD. This pro- 
posal has already been accepted by the 
District’s officials but is subject to 
voter approval at an election to be 
held November 22. Since $20 million 
proceeds from the sale of facilities to 
the Chelan County PUD were used 
for debt retirement, company will be 
able to finance its $85 million Noxon 
Rapids hydro project without selling 
any more common stock. 


White (S.S.) Dental B+. 

Shares constitute a good defensive, 
income producer. At 28, yield 1s 
5.3% on $1.50 annual dividend. Sales 
for the first half increased 8 per cent 
over the corresponding 1954 period. 
Lower taxes and larger dividends 
from foreign subsidiaries more than 
offset increased operating expenses_ 
and earnings advanced 10 per cent to 
85 cents per share. An increasing de- 
mand for dental equipment and an 
easing of the recent pressure on profit 
margins is indicated. Full-year earn- 
ings are expected to approach the 
$2.46 of 1953, well ahead of the $1.99 
for 1954. 
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American Can 
Boosts Dividend 


Shares are now on a $2 annual rate, affording reasonably 


good yield at current prices, quality considered. 


Less 


money for new equipment and expansion is now being spent 


egend says a fortune was made by 

a soft drink vendor when a pro- 
moter told him to “bottle it!’ Were 
the same promoter to offer advice 
now he might say, “Can it!’ Such has 
been the growing use of metal con- 
tainers for soft drinks, as well as 
beer, meat, soup, fruit and vegetables. 

American Can has met this bur- 
geoning market with a progressive 
and sustained postwar expansion pro- 
gram that is now beginning to be re- 
flected in increased earnings and 
higher dividends. 

Immediately after the war, Amer- 
ican Can, like so many other com- 
panies, needed an enormous amount 
of capital improvement. Not only did 
it have to make up for the years of 
material shortages when equipment 
replacement was impossible, it had to 
catch up with a rapidly expanding 
demand. 


Expansion Plans Fulfilled 


During the nine years ended in 
1954, the company spent some $290 
million on new plants, new equipment 
and modernization. But such ex- 
penditures this year will be at least 
$10 million below the nearly $37 mil- 
lion outlay in 1954; and next year’s 
will probably be at the same rate. 
Thus the company’s postwar .expan- 
sion plans may be said to be largely 
fulfilled, and while it will do some 
building in the years ahead, no large 
scale new equipment program is in- 
dicated. 

Currently, about 88 per cent of 
American Can’s production is in 

metal containers with 12 per cent in 
- fiber. The beer can business, which 
has been rising right along, shows a 
good increase this year. Output of 
soft drink cans continues to improve 
despite the fact that the industry as 
a whole has not made much headway 
of late in that field. 

With sales increasing, American 
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Can’s earnings are on the upgrade. 
If the 1954 method of allocating sell- 
ing and administrative expenses had 
been followed this year, earnings for 
the first six months would have 
amounted to $1.28 per share of com- 
mon instead of the $1.19 actually re- 
ported (vs. $1.07 for the first half 
of last year). The new accounting 
method has the effect of increasing 
charges in the first quarter while 





American Can 


Earned 

Revenues Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1945.. $242.4 $1.06 $0.75 28 —22% 
1946.. 258.1 0.60 0.75 2654—193%4 
1947.. 3382 191 0.75 2434—18% 
1948.. 409.5 2.43 1.00 23%—19% 
1949... 4684 2.50 1.00 263%4,—20% 
1950.. 560.1 3.17. 1.25 30%—22y% 
1951.. 570.1 2.75 1.25 293%4—23% 
1952.. 621.7 2.25 1.26 36%—28% 
1953.. 660.4 256 140 40 —31% 
1954.. 6524 2.53 1.55 491%4—3534 
Six months ended June 30: 
1954.. $186.4 $1.07 pa! og based alates 
1955.. 307.8 1:19 a$1.55 a454%4—38% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1923. 
a-—Through October 12. 








lessening their impact during the rest 
of the year. Hence, per share earn- 
ings in the second half of the year 
may rise to $1.80 against $1.46 a 
year earlier. Revenues for all 1955 
are estimated at more than $700 mil- 
lion, as compared with $654 million 
in 1954. 

With less money now needed for 
capital expenditures, and with earn- 
ings running ahead of year ago levels, 
the company’s quarterly dividend rate 
has been increased from 35 cents to 
50 cents with the payment due 
November 15 (to holders of record 
October 20). 

The company’s rate of dividend 
pay-out has been comparatively con- 
servative in the past, but has now 
risen rather sharply. During the ten 
years ended in 1954, common divi- 
dends paid averaged 52.6 per cent of 
annual earnings. Provided no year- 
end extra is declared (15 cents was 
paid last December), this year’s divi- 
dend total will be the same as last, 
$1.55. But the new $2 annual rate 
would be about 65 per cent of indi- 
cated 1955 earnings. 

Marketwise, American Can has 
been laggard compared with other 
shares of similar quality. The 1954 
high was approached but not matched 
this year, and even the announcement 
of the dividend increase failed to 
bring the shares back to their 1955 
mid-summer peak. Relative to the 
movement of the Dow-Jones industri- 
als (which include American Can) 
the price trend has been downward 
for some time. One possible price 
depressant is a block of 392,000 
shares from the estate of a former 
company official overhanging the 
market. However, much if not all 
of this may be taken by institutional 
buyers; about one-third of American 
Can’s stock already is in institutional 
hands. 


Future Appears Bright 


In view of new uses for cans, ris- 
ing per capita consumption and pop- 
ulation increases, the company’s ex- 
cellent earnings record should ex- 
tend into the future. Price increases 
effective November 1, compensating 
for higher wage rates and other costs, 
also will tend to widen profit margins 
and lift income next year. Good re- 
sults from research, seeking improved 
methods and products as well as de- 
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velopment of new markets, will be 
realized in the future as in the past, 
and a strong trade position gives as- 
surance of full participation in the 
expected rise in demand. 

The yield of 4.7 per cent at the 


present price of 43 is fairly attractive 


_ under today’s market conditions in 


view of the high quality of the shares, 
and the issue is suitable for the aver- 
age investor seeking continuity of in- 
come over the longer term. THE END 


Farmers Not Too Badly Off 


Attempts to make political capital out of the farm 


problem exaggerate the drop in income per farm and 


per capita and ignore the gains in farmers’ assets 


| heats major war in which this 
country has engaged has brought 
a sharp rise in farm product prices, 
followed by a more or less prolonged 
slump. The decline from 1919 to 1932 
was so severe, and entailed such hard- 
ship for debt-ridden farmers, that 
complicated and expensive Federal 
farm price support machinery was 
set up to alleviate their plight. On 
balance, this program has created at 
least as many problems as it has 
solved; it was about to break down 
under the weight of unmanageable 
surpluses when World War II came 
along, and a similar situation was be- 
ginning to prevail when South Korea 
was invaded. | 


Insoluble Problem? 


On both occasions, abnormal de- 
mands incident to war conditions tem- 
porarily wiped out much of the sur- 
pluses, but with the shooting ended 
we face once more the apparently in- 
soluble problem of providing a de- 
cent living for the farm population 
without encouraging uneconomic ex- 
cess production. Rigid price floors are 
no solution; although they have been 
in effect for many years, until very 
recently, farm prices have slipped 
from 313 per cent of the 1910-14 
average in February 1951 to 233 per 
cent in August of the current year. 

In the meantime, there was prac- 
tically no change in prices paid by 
farmers for commodities, services, in- 
terest, taxes and wage rates; accord- 
ingly the parity ratio (the ratio of 
prices received to prices paid) 
dropped from 113 to 84. From Au- 
gust to September, there was a slight 
gain in prices received, a modest drop 
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in those paid, and hence some im- 
provement in the parity ratio. It is 
anticipated that some further gain 
will be shown, but this remains a 
hope rather than an accomplished fact. 

Farmers’ realized net income has 
fallen steadily from $14.5 billion in 
1951 to $11.6 billion last year and a 
probable $11 billion for 1955. This is 
a very substantial drop, particularly 
when it is recognized that many other 





Minneapolis-Moline 


segments of the population have ex- 
perienced rising earnings during the 
same period. But it is doubtful that 
it justifies the extent of the current 
political uproar over the farm prob- 
lem, 

For one thing, the 1951 level rep- 
resented a considerably larger gain, 
as compared with prewar levels, than 
was shown by the nonfarm popula- 
tion. The fact that the current parity 
ratio (85) is well under 100 does not 
imply that farmers are 15 per cent 
worse off than “normal” since the 
1910-14 base period not only lies 
many years back in the past but was 
chosen mainly for statistical conve- 
nience—as index base periods always 


are—rather than because it repre- 
sented the exact situation which any- 
one thought should be perpetuated. 

Furthermore, the farm population 
has also been declining. It reached its 
peak as long ago as 1916, and is now 
18 per cent lower than in 1947 and 
eight per cent under 1951. The num- 
ber of farms in operation has also 
been dropping (since 1935), though 
at a less rapid rate. Consequently, 
there are fewer people to share in 
total farm income, and the drop in 
income per capita from 1951 to the 
present year will amount to only 
about ten per cent. It will leave the 
earnings of the average farm dweller 
higher than in any year in history 
except 1948 and 1951-54. 


Debt Not Excessive 


The prosperity enjoyed by most 
farmers most of the time since 1942 
has permitted them to add substan- 
tially to their assets without running 
up an excessive amount oi debt. De- 
spite the slump in total farm income 
over recent years, farm real estate 


values are actually higher than in 
early 1951; since early 1947 the total 
has gained by about $25 billion 
against a concurrent rise of only $7% 
billion in total debt, mortgage and 
other. 

Liquid financial assets of $19 bil- 
lion at the beginning of the current 
year compared with $18 billion four 
years previously — just before the 
drop in farm income started. The 
equity of farm proprietors last Janu- 
ary 1 was estimated at $145 billion, 
down a bit from other recent years, 
but well ahead of the $44 billion 1940 
total. On the whole, the average 
farmer does not appear to be too 
badly off. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


Assuring Advice 

Tue TRAUMATIC. ex- 
perience of 1929 led more tian one 
economist to observe that “the time 
to worry is when men in high places 
assure us of the permanence of our 
prosperity.” On this basis, comfort 
can be had in the recent remarks of 
Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, before 
the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

After counting our current econ- 
omic blessings, Chairman Burns ad- 
vised, “We must not, however, per- 
mit these favorable developments to 
lull us into a state of complacency.” 
He went on to warn of the dangers 
inherent in a mounting optimism 
which could warp judgment and ex- 
pand credit-supported speculation be- 
yond the point of safety. 

Explaining the need for the restric- 
tive measures taken of late, he recog- 
nized the likelihood of their unpopu- 
larity. To each participant in the 
economic process a shortage of credit 
may appear as a curtailment of his 
own opportunity. But, Mr. Burns ex- 
plained, the basic shortage under con- 
ditions of high prosperity is “on the 
side of physical resources, not on the 
side of money and credit.” Credit 
restrictions thus minimize inflationary 
pressures that would otherwise result 
from a mad scramble for limited re- 
sources. 

Although in the past year, we have 
not escaped entirely the ‘“‘excesses of 
prosperity,’ he reported, “we have 
succeeded to a considerable degree in 
keeping them in check.” Acknowledg- 
ing that “the Federal Government 
must pursue monetary, fiscal and 
housekeeping policies with skill and 
circumspection,” he said, “the best 
way to fight a recession is to prevent 
it from. occurring in the first place.” 
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. -- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


When the President’s chief econ- 
omic consultant talks like that, it is 
possible to agree with him that there 
“are signs of progress in the struggle 
to maintain conditions of sustained 
prosperity in our time.” 


Equality of Opportunity 


‘THE CONTROVERSY be- 
tween the advocates of government as 
against investor financed power has 
kicked up more dust than facts. And 
each side has accused the other of 
blowing that dust in the public’s 
eyes, 

In this atmosphere, the facts high- 
lighted recently by President Alex- 
ander M. Beebee of Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation, to the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
are worth noting. 

The problem, he said, is not one 
of engineering but rather of polit- 
ical philosophy. It would appear jus- 
tifiable that people living adjacent to 
public power developments receive 
the benefit of no fuel cost in their 
electric bills. This saving can repre- 
sent 10 to 15 per cent of most electric 
service cost. However, he added, it 
does not seem fair that they should 
avoid all or part of the taxes and in- 
terest charges—totaling some 40 per 
cent of normal electric service rev- 
enue and which most other areas of 
the country must carry, 

Hydro power, he stated, can supply 
at best only about a fifth of the elec- 
tricity so vital to our economic devel- 
opment. And the claimed benefit of 
public power programs is due to fac- 
tors having little to do with the use 
of water power. 

Mr. Beebee emphasized the “drown- 
ing” effect of such subsidized power 
areas on enterprises in all other sec- 
tions where business must carry its 
fair share of taxes and other charges. 
















In this era of interdependency, tax 
avoiding communities not only com- 
peté unfairly in national markets, but 
entice industries and people from 
other areas. 

He might well have added that 
when public funds are invested on a 
non-interest bearing basis, all taxpay- 
ers become the reluctant supporters 
of special privilege for a few. 

There can be little disagreement 
with his conclusion that the time has 
come for special privilege to stop 
while it represents some 15 per cent 
of the country. If our nation is to 
continue its growth and prosperity, 
we must have equality of taxation so 
as to preserve our equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


The Why and How 


THE GROWING impor- 
tance of research and development as 
a tool of management was convincing- 
ly evidenced by some 900 executives 
from all over the country who met in 
New York last week. 

In two days of conferences spon- 
sored by the American Management 
Association, fourteen presentations 
were devoted to the technics of re- 
search. Managers of outstanding de- 
velopment programs explained their 
methods, illustrating successful sys- 
tems from company records. 

Significant to the mvestor is the 
growth and acceptance this field has 
achieved since the war. Research is 
no longer thought to be the province 
of the wooly-haired dreamer moti- 
vated by a burning desire to increase 
knowledge for humanity. Instead it 
is a concerted effort by a business or- 
ganization to learn new facts to give 
it a strong position in its field. And 
this maturity was attested by the 
serious practicality of the men who 
attended the meetings. 
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Profits Turn for Industrial Rayon 


First six months’ results were substantially ahead 


of last year, and the four-year down-trend appears 
to have been halted. What about carry through? 


his week officials of Industrial 

Rayon Corporation are celebrat- 
ing their first birthday as commercial 
producers of nylon. Just a year ago 
the nation’s third largest maker of 
viscose rayon filament yarns began 
production in its $6 million Coving- 
ton, Va., nylon plant. Called the New 
Nylon, the product is claimed to have 
more resiliency, greater strength, bet- 
ter crimp and brighter luster than 
other nylons. 

The company’s reasons for entering 
the nylon field were numerous. Prime 
was the belief that nylon is the work- 
horse of the industry with inherent 
characteristics of strength and wear- 
ability unequaled by other fibers. 
While the yarn’s importance was de- 
emphasized when a flood of miracle 
fibers overwhelmed the market, IRC 
figures real nylon popularity is just 
beginning. New Nylon has so far been 
used mostly in carpets, upholstery 
and non-woven fabrics. For 1955 
Fords it was blended with rayon to 
replace the 100 per cent rayon car- 
peting of the 1954 Ford. Plymouth 
similarly used a blend in its 1955 
Belvedere instead of the wool carpet- 
ing and cotton upholstery used in the 
year-earlier model. 

Blends will probably be most impor- 
tant in New Nylon’s future. A com- 
bination of fibers rather than 100 per 
cent nylon is favored on many scores. 
Not to be over-looked is price. The 
average cost of carpet wool is about 
90 cents a pound, rayon 38 cents, cot- 
ton 35 cents against a whopping 
$1.50 a pound for nylon. IRC does 
much to promote blends but has no 
present plans for invading the field 
because such a move would aggravate 
warehousing and inventory problems, 
as well as cut down company flexibil- 
ity. For the present, officials are quite 
content to produce the nylon staple, 
let others blend it with what they 
wish. Such an attitude pays—the ny- 
lon division will show a profit when 
year-end figures are tallied. 

IRC’s initial minimum nylon capa- 
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city is 6 million pounds a year. Nice 
and tidy as this volume might appear, 
it is hardly expected to be static. In- 


dustrial Rayon’s main interest is and 


has been in tire cord. As the nation’s 
number 3 rayon tire cord producer 
(after American Viscose and du- 
Pont) the company is naturally inter- 
ested in holding and if possible en- 
larging its share of the market. Right 
now business is excellent. With De- 
troit turning out more and more cars 
and trucks and estimates for 1956 at 
least more of the same, it would be 
hard to find a gloomy expression on 
the faces of tire cord manufacturers 

Industrial Rayon’s sales soared 29 
per cent in the first half of 1955 over 





Industrial Rayon Corp. 





*Earned 
Sales Per *7Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends *Price Range 
1945.. $32.8 $1.08 $0.82 2834—141¢ 
1946.. 39.0 4.66 1.34 4434—23% 
1947.. 48.0 7.29 2.06  3934—25% 
1948.. 550 7.18 247  4834—3314 
1949.. 496 519 250 46 —28% 
1950.. 65.0 636 2.66 61%—38% 
1951.. 640 509 2.86 68%4%—54 
1952.. 679 483 286 61%—491% 
1953.. 70.3 4.68 3.00 56%—383% 
1954.. 659 401 300 52 —39 
Six months ended June 30: 

1954.. $33.8 $2.10 eee ee eee 
1955.. 43.7 3.02 $2.25 a583%4—4814 


*Adjusted for stock dividends. *tHas paid divi- 
dends in each year since 1930. a—Through Octo- 
ber 12. 


1954’s, while net shot up 44 per cent 
to $3.02 a share. While most of this 
resulted from the hustle and bustle of 
auto manufacturers, the pickup in tex- 
tiles helped too. About three-quar- 
ters of IRC’s production is of tire 
yarn, the rest mostly textile. The de- 
mand this year has been good for 
both. When there is a smooth steady 
demand instead of constant and costly 
stop-and-go schedules, operating 
economy results. IRC has naturally 
benefited from the favorable over-all 
conditions. 

Such top-notch conditions may not 
prevail indefinitely. Today about 8 
per cent of all tire cord manufactured 
is made of nylon, about 3 per cent 
cotton and 89 per cent rayon. Nylon 
finds its way largely into airplane and 
tractor tires, has yet to garner any 
attention by passenger car and truck 
makers. Its big trouble is price. In 
time, new production methods could 
knock costs down to a point where it 
could compete with rayon. Then 
nylon would be an important factor in 
the tire field. Thus Industrial Ray- 
on’s move into the field is believed to 
be more than just a means of diversi- 
fication. Even without startling suc- 
cess in the tire field, nylon’s use in 
industry is on the increase. This toa 
could help Industrial Rayon. 


Typifies Company Policy 


Seeking a place in the nylon in- 
dustry is typical of IRC’s policy. The 
company believes nylon to be a stable 
fiber and IRC is more stable than 
most other rayon companies. This is 
true even though earnings have 
slipped consecutively for four years. 
The trouble was competition and 
lower demand, which in turn fostered 
irregular production schedules. With 
operations at less than capacity, 
profits were squeezed. 

Sales and earnings will show a de- 
cided improvement this year over last. 
However, this may well be but tem- 
porary. The plain fact is that Indus- 
trial Rayon’s health depends almost 
entirely on the activity of the manu- 
facturers of automobiles and textiles. 
These are both highly volatile indus- 
tries—and both could tumble at the 
same time. Because of this the stock, 
currently selling at 51 and yielding 
5.9 per cent on the $3 annual divi- 
dend, must be regarded as a business- 
man’s risk, 
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Koppers 
Chemistry 
helps your car 


run smoother, 
longer 


Your carburetor stays cleaner 
and gasoline burns better in 
the engine because of Cresol, 
a coal chemical produced by 
Koppers Tar Products Di- 
vision. Gasoline antioxidants 
made from Cresol prevent 
gum formations that clog car- 
buretor parts and passages. 
Cresol antioxidants retard de- 
terioration of motor oil, too. 





7 
KOPPERS 
WwW 
® 


KOPPERS Spy. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA © Also producers of plastics, tar 
products, chemically-treated wood, metal products, and dyestuffs * Designers and builders of coke, steel, and chemical plants. 
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Market readjustment is proceeding normally, featured by 


wide price swings. Trend following its completion will 


be determined by a number of sharply conflicting factors 


There have been three sharp market declines 
since September 23, interrupted by two rallies; a 
third advance is under way as this is written. Wide 
gyrations such as this are confusing to investors, 
since violent short term movements tend to obscure 
the more fundamental longer term considerations. 
When stocks are clearly undervalued, as in July 
1950, a sudden dip can be regarded as a golden 
opportunity to obtain bargains, but under present 
conditions there is no such solid assurance. 


The implications of the President’s illness fully 
justify the recent market shakeout, which was over- 
due anyway. The readjustment is proceeding ac- 
cording to expectations, with wide swings reflecting 
investor uncertainty and thin markets. But the 
probable trend to be established following the proc- 
ess of reappraisal cannot be visualized with any 
degree of clarity at present, since it will be deter- 
mined by the interplay of a large number of factors 
whose effects will be sharply conflicting. 


One of major importance is the fact that yields 
on industrial shares are still well below four per 
cent, a level which has seldom been associated with 
profitable buying opportunities. It is true that 
dividends are expected to increase over coming 
months, but not to any such point as to make equi- 
ties outstandingly attractive on an income basis. 
With few exceptions, declines in yields to the 314 
per cent level witnessed a few weeks ago have 
marked a point at which it ceased to be advisable 
to stress profit as the principal investment objective. 


The exceptions are interesting but not relevant 
to today’s conditions. In November 1915, indus- 
trial shares afforded an average return of only 3.17 
per cent, yet prices rose by one-fifth in the ensuing 
year. However, this was a period of war prosperity 
involving much sharper dividend increases than 
can be anticipated from now on. In January 1929, 
yields were only 3.14 per cent; nevertheless, prices 
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continued to advance. But the gain lasted only 
eight months and amounted to only about 12 per 
cent. In mid-1933 and again in early 1936, yields 
fell well below three per cent and price-earnings 
ratios were exceptionally high. This did not prevent 
further gains in stock prices, but here again the 
rate of gain in earnings and dividends far out- 
stripped present expectations. 


The loss from September 23 to October 11 
amounted to eleven per cent in industrial shares. 
A further dip might increase selling by disillusioned 
holders, but it seems equally likely to bring in pur- 
chases by bargain hunters. There is plenty of 
money seeking investment, as is shown by the rec- 
ord level of E bond sales; institutional buyers will 
also remain an important factor. 


A severe and protracted slump in the stock 
market could induce business to go slow in adding 
to inventories and in programming additional plant 
expansion, thus conceivably bringing on a business 
dip. This possibility looks remote at present. There 
is a somewhat greater chance that directors will 
prove more conservative in authorizing large year- 
end dividends than has been hoped; if so, the 
market would be brought under considerable 
pressure. 


But even a pessimistic view of the probable 
effects of the various influences which will make 
future markets finds no place for contemplation of 
another 1937-38 dip. Medium term profit possi- 
bilities are not outstanding today, but a storm- 
cellar attitude is not justified. Good opportunities 
are available in stable income stocks which would 
not be overly affected by a further decline, would 
share in an advance and in the meantime are cer- 
tain to provide a steady flow of dividends. Equity 
holdings should be concentrated in such issues 
under present uncertain conditions. 


Written October 13, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Employment Record 

With the annual recurrences of School Days, em- 
ployment has drifted lower. But despite this and 
other seasonal factors the 64.7 million total is a 
record high for the month of September. Last 
month’s figure was some 750,000 below the August 
total of this year, but 2.5 million above September 
1954. However, because so many leave the labor 
force in the Fall, unemployment in September 
showed a drop of 88,000 from August to about 
2.14 million. Harvests boosted the number of agri- 
cultural workers on the job by some 350,000 to a 
total of 7.9 million. 


Inventories Higher 

Long watched by economists as a bell-wether of 
business health, inventories are now inching up- 
ward although they are by no means out of balance 
with the volume of general business. At the end 
of August, total inventory value stood at $78.9 bil- 
lion, about $2.3 billion higher than a year ear- 
lier. But of even greater significance was the $700 
million increase in August over July of this year. 
The Commerce Department, reporting these figures, 
said the August rise was $400 million more than 
normal for the month. Consequently, its seasonally 
adjusted inventory index for August was at $79.6 
billion, as against $79.2 billion for July. The bulk 
of this seasonally adjusted rise was in manufac- 
turers’ stocks, some of it occasioned by higher re- 
placement costs. 


Rail Traffic Rising 


Largely based on inquiries by company traffic 
managers for freight cars, the national forecast by 
the Regional Shipping Boards estimates a gain of 
39 per cent for automobiles and trucks during the 
final quarter compared with the similar 1954 pe- 
riod. While this particular item does not bulk 
large in relation to the whole, a gain of 32 per 
cent forecast for ore and concentrates would mean 
an increase of 121,150 cars over the year-earlier 
period. Loadings of iron and steel are expected to 
rise 26 per cent, and the important category of 
vehicle parts, 19 per cent. The average rise for the 
32 commodities listed is estimated at 9.4 per cent. 
Actual loadings have continued to increase in each 
month of 1955 for an over-all rise through Sep- 
tember of 11.2 per cent. The heavier traffic has 
boosted total rail net income for the first eight 
months to $582 million vs. $349 million for the 
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same 1954 period, and the rise will of course con- 
tinue at least during the rest of 1955. 


Coal Mines Busy 


Bituminous coal output is humming along at 
a better rate than earlier predicted. Through Octo- 
ber 1, output of 340 million tons exceeded the 281 
million produced in the same 1954 period by more 
than 20 per cent. More than 450 million tons may 
be mined this year compared with 392 million 
last year, although the pace is still below the 
levels of previous years. The improvement reflects 
greater activity in heavy industry, larger shipments 
to the electric utility industry, and booming ex- 
ports to Europe. 

That a continued heavy movement of export 
coal is expected is borne out by Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway’s plans for a $2.5 million expansion to 
its coal dumping facilities at Newport News, Va., 
the largest port for shipments overseas. The Na- 
tional Coal Association expects demand to rise 
over the longer term and estimates that the indus- 
try will require new investment totaling over $2.8 
billion over the next 20 years. To encourage such 
investment, it is suggesting that Federal tax laws 
be revised to provide the industry with a greater 
depletion allowance than at present. 


TV Output Up 


Television and radio output in August increased 
seasonally from July and also improved over the 
same month a year earlier. Production of some 
4.8 million TV receivers during the first eight 
months was about 27 per cent higher than the 3.8 
million made in the same 1954 period. Radio out- 
put, totaling some 8.7 million sets, soared nearly 
43 per cent, largely because of the record volume 
of automobile production. Auto radios were up 
75 per cent, and accounted for nearly half of the 
eight months’ total radio production. Output of 
portables and clock types increased during the 
period, although home sets lagged slightly. The 
industry’s prospects for the remainder of 1955 are 
bright but year-to-year TV gains are ‘expected to 
narrow because comparisons will be made with the 
rising trend of production during the last four 


months of 1954. 


Shoe Prices Raised 


International Shoe is raising prices on some of 
its spring and summer shoes which will result in 
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increases of 50 cents to $1 a pair at retail. The 
reasons include steadily increasing labor costs, the 
greater variety of shoe styles demanded by the 
consumer, and increased material costs. This is no 
isolated situation. New England makers of medium 
and high-priced men’s shoes had previously ef- 
fected similar increases. While some other manu- 
facturers have yet to announce their new prices, 
it is believed they will soon follow. 


Foreign Trade Strong 

United States exports for August amounted to 
$1.14 billion, an increase of 15 per cent over the 
like month of 1954. This brought the eight month 
total of commercial shipments this year to $9.2 
billion, compared with $8.3 billion for the first 
eight months of 1954. Imports, with figures avail- 
able for only the first seven months, are also run- 
ning ahead of last year. The 1955 total through 
July was $6.4 billion as against $6.1 billion the 
year before. Current indications point to main- 
tenance of a peak level of imports for the balance 
of the year and commercial shipments abroad 
also should continue high. 


Baby Food Sales 


Makers of baby foods are enjoying continued 
sales growth, following a five per cent rise in in- 
dustry volume last year to around $200 million. 
The trend toward larger families, increased accept- 
ance of prepared baby foods, and greater product 
variety are spurring demand. It is estimated that 
baby foods now account for about 10 per cent of 
total U.S. canned food output. Although the indus- 
try loses a customer whenever a child reaches two 


years of age, it is picking up sales at the other end 


of the age scale. Adult consumers requiring easily 


digested foods now are taking a small but signifi- 
cant proportion of industry output. Gerber Prod- 
ucts is easily the leader in the baby foods field. 
followed by such producers as Beech-Nut, Heinz, 
Libby, and Swift & Company. 


"Hot Meal" Era 


A vending machine which dispenses individual 
cans of hot food is the latest item in the field of 
automatic merchandising. Industrymen estimate 
that about $1.7 billion worth of merchandise will 
be sold through vending machines this year. This 
compares with $1.5 billion in 1954, with $600 mil- 
lion only nine years ago. For the future, vending 
men claim the growth will be “fantastic.” 


Corporate Briefs 

Hayes Manufacturing has been renamed United 
Industrial Corporation. 

American Brake Shoe’s order backlog totaled 
$36.7 million on September 30 vs. $30.4 million 
a year earlier. 

Minneapolis-Moline will close and sell its farm 
implement plant at Louisville, Ky., which had been 
operating at only 50 per cent of capacity. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Oct. 11 Year 
*Price-Earning Ratio 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ........ 11.75 12.08 
ree eee 7.57 8.63 
Fe UI cc i eecks. 14.92 15.26 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ........ 3.78% 4.38% 
| Ree 5.16 5.64 
pk eee eee 4.74 4.79 
Ge ha haivicewaas 4.07 4.44 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation, see also page 32. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%4s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.80% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.09 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 3.54 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%s, 1961... 94 3.72 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

Pe Lsviddenatbwcneetiebuseae 97 3.28 105 
Gites’ Senvice Gs, WIT ssi ccosn cea < 97 =3.16 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 89 3.22 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 93 3.23 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 91 3.23 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 106 3.92 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 103% 
West Penn Electric 34%s, 1974..... 102 3.35 104.4 





*Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 142 4.93% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% cum... 109 4.82 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 106 4.24 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 31 452 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist par $50 non-cum.. 45 4.44 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 101 4.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-~Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Dow CR > cccncctanccan $1.00 *$1.00 52 19% 
Fi Paso Natural Gas. .<....5... 2.00 150 42 48 
Ce POE; sacensss. dscis 21506C«C 2S (‘a TS ES 
Standard Oil of California.... *300 225 84 3.6 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 1.75 99 3.0 
United Ale Gites. pxcnccevenss 150 0.75 37 420 
Westinghouse Electric ....... 250 150 57 4.4 





* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


a ae Recent 
954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 177 5.1% 
Borden Company ............ *2.80 180 63 4.4 
Columbia Gas System........ 0.909 090 16 56 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.40 180 48 5.0 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ............ lm ime @ $s 
International Harvester ....... 200 2.00 36 5.6 
Sanne: 4B BE. acxkdneconadin’ 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville........ 5.00 3.75 81 6.2 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 2.50 51 5.9 
May Department Stores ....... 180 135 40 45 
ee 1.80 180 38 4.7 
Norfolk & Western........... 3.50 150 56 6.2 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.20 2.20 48 46 
Pacific Lighting ....0.sccceee 200 2.00 40 5.0 
Philip Morris, Inc. ........... 300 2.25 45 6.7 
SOSCwRY TONGS a nccccavndcees 240 180 4 55 
Socony Mobil Oil............ 2235 13 3S 41 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.30 48 75.0 
Standard Brands ............. 2.15 150 38 5.7 
ee eee 225 1.70 50 48 
Walgreen Company .......... 160 14 30 53 
West Penn Electric........... 115 095 26 75.0 





* Also paid stock. 7 Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


aw Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


AOE DOD. .ossiicecaciksaar $3.00 $3.00 57 5.3% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 5.75 5.50 146 §5.0 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 160 180 33 54 
Te, TW ds occdswvsossee 250 150 43 58 
Container Corporation ........ 2.50 225 66 +46 
Flintkote Company .......... 300° 180 38 76.3 
Ce DG wn devencsne 5.00 3.50 134 744 
Glidden Company ........... 200 200 37 54 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 106 5.7 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... “200 1530 S33 38 
Simmons Company ........... 250 180 42 60 
PEE WE puiccebecdancatdsces 2.60 195 52 5.0 
Uf -te, UME | 5 cn deen diAcendahin 150 150 53 738 
Worthington Corporation ..... 250 200 4% 5.7 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. § Based 
on $7.25 indicated annual payment. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Politicians expect 1956 election campaign to be on the 


nasty side in absence of important issues— Ways & 


Means Committee hopes to clear up chaotic excise tax law 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At politi- 
cal party headquarters, the profes- 
sionals think that the 1956 campaign 
will be pretty nasty, or as they prefer 
to put it “hard-hitting.” It isn’t that 
there’s a lot to be indignant about. 
The planners fear that nobody will 
be interested — particularly if both 
candidates are unknown. Left to run 
its own course, the campaign would 
bore the public. Just to stir up in- 
terest, campaign literature will have 
to be lurid. 

The absence of issues may be less 
important than it would have been 
a couple of decades ago, when cam- 
paigning techniques were different. 
Much of the talk will be on televi- 
sion, where the competition is not 
with the opposition but with comedi- 
ans, the $64,000 Question, and other 
programs. Over TV, it’s generally 
accepted, you can’t get a passing 
grade on attracting listeners if you 
waste too much time with issues. 
There must be good back-drops and 
just enough political talk to keep the 
show coherent. 

Both parties think highly of “the 
coffee hour”: getting women to in- 
vite their neighbors to meet candi- 
dates—refreshments free. They take, 
it’s explained, because frozen foods 
and electrical appliances have given 
housewives enough free time for bore- 
dom, large families notwithstanding. 
At these, you show neighbors of the 
opposite party that your candidate is 
nice, one of their own crowd, so that, 
evidently, there can’t be much argu- 
ment. 


Excise taxes, simple as each tax 
seems by itself, always have been 
chaotic. The great source of confu- 
sion lies in deciding just which prod- 
ucts fall under a given tax. Put a 
tax on, say, radio sets and you'll later 
be puzzled about applying it to TV 
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receivers. So the law is full of gro- 
tesque rulings that put odd labels on 
products. All this, the Ways and 
Means Committee hopes to clear up. 

Another painful situation lies in 
rentals. If the law taxes a given 
product when sold, what should be 
done if producers lend-lease or, per- 
haps, simply rent. By special act of 
Congress last year, rentals of auto 
trailers were released from the tax 
that once was applied each time the 
trailer changed occupants. Now, 
everyone who rents his product has 
similar treatment. 

The 1954 Congress did a great deal 
to clear up other parts of the tax law. 
But as they found at the time, clear- 
ing things up always means a loss of 
revenue. You can’t do it by broaden- 
ing the scope of a tax; you must ex- 
empt things. The Treasury is wor- 
ried lest the job of straightening 
things out be done too well. 


If it is found that a lot of revenue 
is involved, Congress itself probably 
won't want to apply it to scattered 
excises. It will prefer to cut income 
taxes; just how it should be done 
creates one of the few party issues 
dividing Congress. There is no as- 
sured surplus that can be applied to 
a cut and, with everything booming, 
there is timidity about enlarging the 
deficit. 


Judging by the speeches of Gov- 
ernment men to a recent mining 
congress, prospectors are concerned 
about how long the market for urani- 
um will remain lush. They’re aware 
that Canada won’t guarantee to buy 
from mines that open after 1957. The 
United States has promised to buy 
through 1962. But every week, some 
scientist makes a statement that al- 
ready there are more than enough 
bombs to destroy everything. 





At a miners’ convention, no speak- 
er will forecast a bust. Speeches con- 


sist mainly of reassurance. After 
1962, new markets may very well be 
developed. The greatest hope, it 
seems, lies in greater use of power, 
with uranium supplying an increas- 
ingly important source. 

Even if the Armed Services already 
possess in great numbers every kind 
of atomic weapon they can blue-print, 
it’s pointed out, armies always find 
that their immediate stock of weapons 
has become obsolete. It’s supposed 
that new types will always be 
dreamed up and that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission will include them 
in its inventory. 


U. S. Information Agency, for- 
merly “The Voice,” has added inter- 
esting new features to the foreign 
programs. One is an economic round- 
up which, since a lot of dollar stocks 
are held abroad, might get a good 
audience. 


People who have been hurt by 
the tightening of credit have been 
proposing a curious change in credit 
control. They’d like, in the future, 
to be tipped off in advance on any 
change. Then, they say, they’d pull 
in their horns at once instead of get- 
ting stuck with commitments they 
can’t carry out. 

As a matter of fact, there always 
are tip-offs of one kind or another, 
which unfortunately can’t be firm be- 
cause the authorities are never sure 
of future policies. Before there’s a 
change, there will have been dozens 
of leaks under both Wall Street and 
Washington datelines. These could 
hardly be made official. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Photography ... 

An entirely new concept in de: 
veloping equipment for black-and- 
white roll film, including a new line 
of chemicals, has been introduced by 
Brown-Forman Industries—develop- 
ment is accomplished with a process- 
ing unit unlike anything presently 
on the market; requiring seven min- 
utes per roll, it can be used anywhere 
once the film has been loaded in the 
dark. . . . Technicolor Motion Pic- 
ture Corporation, long identified with 
the processing of color film for the 
movie industry, plans to develop 
Kodachrome for amateur photog- 
raphers now that Eastman Kodak 
Company is permitting this work to 
be done by independent laboratories— 
Technicolor is the second major 
movie film processor to move into the 


amateur field, Pathe Laboratories 
having previously announced inten- 
tions to do so... . A new and larger- 
size version of the picture-in-a-minute 
camera has been placed on the mar- 
ket by Polaroid Corporation—calle¢c 
the “700,” the camera takes pictures 
measuring 3% x 4% inches and is 
equipped with rangefinder and flash- 
gun... . Two new 8-mm. motion 
picture cameras are now offered by 
Eastman Kodak Company—one is an 
inexpensive Brownie turret model, 
the other a higher priced pocket-size 
unit trade-named the Medallion. 


Chemicals .. . 

Commercial ground glass can easily 
be simulated by the application to 
clear panes of an opaque finish pack- 
aged in an aerosol can under the label 
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In Making Important Investment Decisions 


Why Act on Hunches When the Facts Are Available? 
Subscribe for Financial World—What a $20 Subscription Brings You 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable you to 
handle your security investments to better advantage ; 


(b) 12 monthly “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” (pocket-size Stock Guide 
containing our independent ratings and essential data on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(ec) PERSONALINVESTMENT ADVICE Privilege (by mail) as per rules ; and 


(d) 1955 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 41st edition; 304 pages; 
covers over 1,800 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference 
manual we have ever published. Sold separately for $5. 


Big Aid in Making Important Investment Decisions 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 [check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service including 41st 
edition, 304-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


[] Check here if subscription is NEW ... (-] Check here if RENEWAL 
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Se This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost 





(Oct. 19) 
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Sapolin Glass Frosting—quick dry- 
ing, the washable finish may also be 
used to dull the appearance of shiny 
metals, reports Sapolin Paints, Inc. 
... Get ready for the winter season 
that’s ahead with a new Ice Foe, the 
trade name for a chemical which is 
said to have a far greater melting 
action than salt—non-toxic to humans 
or animals, and harmless to grass, 
Ice Foe is the product of Walton- 
March Company. . . . Said to be able 
to protect both wood and linoleum 
surfaces from the effects of heat, 
chemicals and water is a transparent 
finish marketed by Best Home Fin- 
ishes—to apply, buff the surface to be 
finished with steel wool and then use 
a paint brush... . z A paste-like water- 
less skin cleaner called Vibra-Clean 
comes packaged in a pliable poly- 
ethylene container that can double in 
duty as a dispenser—made by Hanlon 
Chemical Company, the cleaner will 
remove paint, grease, printing ink, 
calking and other products. 


Aviation... 

Dravo Corporation may have the 
answer to the economical construction 
of city-situated heliports in an all- 
steel prefabricated helicopter landing 
field which it is ready to put into pro- 
duction. . . . There’s music in the 
air, Travel Muzak to be specific— 
United Air Lines is installing this 
service, which utilizes special mag- 
netic tape recordings programmed by 
Muzak Corporation, in its entire fleet 
of DC-7 Mainliners; while Western 
Air Lines inaugurated such service on 
its Californian flights at the start of 
the month. . . . Jack Frye, former 
president of Trans World Airlines 
and now head of a new organization 
bearing his name, has on the draw- 
ing board plans for a slow speed, 
short haul transport which could 
carry a payload of from 8,000 to 
10,000 pounds—known as the Frye 
F-1, it is proposed as a workhorse 
type of plane to replace the DC-3.... 
Pan American World Airways has 
arranged for free helicopter shuttle 
service for certain passengers arriv- 
ing at Newark and La Guardia Air- 
ports who may be bound for flights 
leaving from N. Y. International Air- 
port—for others, Pan American has 
arranged for reduced fares via New 
York Airways, a helicopter service. 
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Transportation ... 

While the average motorist will 
never have the opportunity to drive 
a car over upturned railroad spikes 
as demonstrated in the photograph, 
that it can be done without a blowout 
focuses attention on the construction 
of a new line of passenger car and 
truck tires by U. S. Rubber Company 
—these are made with high strength 





steel wire embedded in two criss- 
cross layers beneath the tread to in- 
crease resistance to cuts and to min- 
imize the possible growth of those 
cuts which do occur. . . . The world’s 
first pipeline for the transportation of 
coal (pulverized and mixed with 
water) is now under construction by 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany from Georgetown, Ohio, to 
Cleveland—scheduled for completion 
late next year, it will have a capacity 
of 1.2 million tons annually. ... With 
the signing of a contract by the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
for the installation of Teleregister 
Corporation’s electronic passenger 
reservation system (the New York 
Central and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford having previously 
done likewise), a nationwide reserva- 
tion network is now possible—when 
completed, this will mean, for ex- 
ample, that a traveler in Los Angeles 
who asks for space from New York 
to Boston will be able to get a con- 
firmation of his reservation in seconds 
instead of days. 


Electronics ... 

A tiny (3/8 x 5/16-inch) receiv- 
ing tube made entirely of metal and 
ceramics, representing a complete de- 
parture from the conventional in both 
design and production methods, has 
been announced by General Electric 
Company—the tube, a 6BY4 triode 
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But he didn’t mention savings 


It was a good letter the young dentist wrote—told us 
just about everything we needed to know. 


He said he was married, had a couple of youngsters, 
a house with a reasonable mortgage on it, and an in- 
come of about $10,000 a year from a practice that was 
still only two years old. 

Further, he explained that he had $2,000 to invest now 
—maybe $2,000 more each year as his income continued 
to grow. Since he wasn’t covered by Social Security, his 
prime interest in investing was security, and conse- 
quently “your advice would be greatly appreciated.” 

What “advice” did we give him? 

The first thing our Research Department pointed out 
was that he made no mention of savings in his letter— 
that apparently the $2,000 represented his entire cash 
reserve. 

So, they suggested that for the time being anyway, 
he put half of his surplus into Series H Government 
Bonds and that he put only $1,000 into some good 





common stock. 


What stock? 





Well, maybe you’d like to see the actual exchange of 
correspondence which we'll be happy to send you. 

Or, better yet, if you happen to have an investment 
problem of your own, a portfolio that you'd like to see 
analyzed, maybe you'd like to write us about that and 
see what Research would recommend. 

There’s no charge, of course, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply write, in confidence, to— 


Wa ter A. SCHOLL, Department SE-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE’ 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 











for ultra high frequency television 
sets, is looked upon as the forerunner 
of a complete line of tiny tubes 
suitable for a variety of electronic 
equipment requiring motion - resis- 
tance, high temperature performance 


and restricted space. . . . Zenith Radio 


Corporation is a case in point on how 
to bring down the price of a new 
industrial product — its first all-tran- 
sistor hearing aid was priced at $125, 
but the latest model recently pre- 
viewed will sell for only $50... . 
At Bendix Aviation Corporation, a 
new electronic machine reads a blue- 
print and then turns out a complex 


finished cam in from two to four 
hours vs. approximately five to ten 
weeks where human labor is em- 
ployed for the same task—the ma- 
chine, while developed to meet a 
specific problem in jet aircraft fuel 
systems, is also expected to be ex- 
tremely useful in a variety of machine 
tool operations. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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ALLEN B. DU MONT © 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


To the Holders of the Common 
Stock of Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories, Inc.: 

At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of this Corporation held 
October 10, 1955 following the speciai 
meeting of the Common _ Stock- 
holders of the Corporation held 
earlier that date (at which the Stock- 
holders approved, among other pro- 
posals, the proposed plan to spin off 
this Corporation’s newly organized, 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Du Mont 
Broadcasting Corporation, and to dis- 
tribute all of the outstanding shares 
of stock of Du Mont Broadcasting 
Corporation to the Common Stock- 
holders of this Corporation, pro 
rata). the Board of Directors took 
the necessary action to carry into 
effect the spin-off plan and directed 
that, in accordance with the spin-off 
plan, the outstanding shares of stock 
of Du Mont Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion held by this Corvoration be 
distributed to the Common Stock- 
holders of this Corporation of record 
at the close of business on November 
14, 1955, pro rata, on the basis of 
one (1) share of stock of Du Mont 
Broadcasting Corporation for each 
two and one-half (214%) shares of 
Common Stock of this Corporation. 
Such distribution will be made as 
soon as practicable after obtaining 
the necessary approval of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, to 
which aprroval such distribution is 
subject. 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


by Paul Raibourn 


Dated October 13, 1955 Treasurer 
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A regular quarterly dividend of 
31\%4c per share on the 5% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared payable December 1, 1955, to 
stockholders of record November 10, 
1955. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable November 30, 
1955, to stockholders of record No- 
vember 10, 1955. 


M. E. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary-T reasurer. 

















REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS 








EARLY 1800 HISTORICAL BRICK COLO- 
NIAL. Antique features, fireplaces, paneling, 
4 bed rooms, bath. Overlooking scenic Merri- 
mack River. Land to low-water mark. Boat- 
ing to the sea. To settle an estate. Asking 


$16,000. 
Apply B. W. HOPKINSON 
101 River Road, Merrimac, Mass. 
Tel. Fireside 6-2281 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1755 SWEETHEART ANTIQUE CAPE COD 
in Newton, N. H. 6 rooms, glassed piazza, 
bath, oil heat, flowers, fruits, pine grove, 
barn, in select and quiet location. Only 





Apply B. W. HOPKINSON 
101 River Road, Merrimac, Mass. 


Tel. Fireside 6-2281 
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BACKGROUND 


APPY MARRIAGE—Sunray 

Mid-Continent Oil Company 
came into being last May through a 
corporate marriage of Sunray Oil 
and Mid-Continent Petroleum. Sun- 
ray had more crude production than 
refinery capacity ; Mid-Continent was 
primarily a refiner and marketer. 
Thus, the combination was considered 
a “natural” in oil industry circles. 

In a “state of the union” report, 
C. H. Wright, Chairman, and W. C. 
Whaley, President, of the Tulsa- 
based concern recently disclosed some 
interesting facts: 

® Sunray Mid-Continent now ranks 
among the top 15 oil companies in 
size. 

@ The enlarged firm now has daily 
crude production of 90,000 barrels 
while refining capacity is around 100,- 
000 barrels daily. 

@ The company’s interests extend 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada. 

Of particular interest to Sunray 
stockholders are plans for construc- 
tion of a pipeline by Westcoast 
Transmission Company running from 
the Peace River area of Canada to 
the Pacific Northwest. Sunray owns 
an interest in Westcoast Transmis- 
sion, Pacific Petroleums, and Peace 
River Natural Gas, principal devel- 
opers of the reserves committed to the 
pipeline. Sunray and its associates 
have ambitious long-range plans for 
supplying gas to British Columbia 
and U.S. markets, which could prove 
of considerable importance. 

By far the largest crude production 
of the company comes from Texas 
and last year’s drop in net income to 
$2.01 per share from $2.33 in 1953 
(on a pro-forma basis) reflects “re- 
duced oil producing allowables in pro- 
ration states throughout most of the 
year and depressed prices for refined 
products, which have somewhat 
strengthened since the year-end.” 
This year, the earnings picture has 


improved, Texas oil quotas have been» 


raised and moves are under way look- 
ing toward a curtailment in heavy 
imports of foreign oil which would 
open up additional markets for do- 


By Louis J. Rolland 


_ Wright 


Whaley 


mestic crude. Wall Street analysts 
think 1955 profits might well climb 
to about twice the current $1.20 an- 
nual dividend. 

i a. 

Progress at Progress—Progress 
Manufacturing Company is a name 
not too familiar to the investing 
public. That is because it was a 
privately-owned business prior to last 
May when 200,000 common shares 
were marketed at $10 a share. How- 
ever, the company’s products are 
likely to be found in many investors’ 
homes since Progress is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting fixtures for 
home use. A variety of lighting units 
for bathroom, kitchen, recreation 
room, and outdoor use is produced. 
Recently, the product line was ex- 
panded to include portable garden 
lighting units and cast aluminum 
lighting fixtures as well as a broad 
line of exhaust and ventilating fans. 
And Progress has just acquired Jud- 
son & Rose, Inc., a manufacturer of 
metal stampings for the automotive, 
electrical, and electronics industries, 
with annual sales of around $800,000. 

The management of Progress 
(which includes two senior officers 
who own more than 60 per cent of 
the 630,000 outstanding shares) has 
set its sights on sales of close to $16 
million this year; this would be 25 
per cent above 1954. Net is projected 
at $1.40 per share, while dividends 
are at an indicated 70-cent annual 
rate. The shares currently sell 
around 15 on the American Stock 
Exchange. 
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Overseas Investment — Forma- 
tion Of Transoceanic Development 
Corporation, Ltd. by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, The First Boston Corpora- 
tion, and S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd., 
represents an important step toward 
meeting the need for investment capi- 
tal abroad. The new company, organ- 
ized for the purpose of acquiring 
equity investments in countries other 
than the United States and Canada, 
will supplement the activities of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (World Bank) 
and the Commonwealth Development 
Finance Company, Ltd., recently con- 
stituted under auspices of the Bank 
of England to accelerate investment 
in Commonwealth countries. 

Whereas the World Bank, under 
its statutes, is restricted to making 
loans, and Commonwealth Develop- 
ment has so far followed a similar 
course, Transoceanic—as a matter of 
policy—will be interested mainly in 
equity investments. Its charter em- 
powers the new company to invest in 
existing companies and also to pro- 
mote, finance, and develop new en- 
terprises. Transoceanic’s initial paid- 
in capital is over $5 million, of which 
some 60 per cent has been taken up 
by American and Canadian partici- 
pants and the remainder by European 
interests. Chairman of the new in- 
vestment company is Sir William 
Wiseman of Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany; vice-chairman is George D. 
Woods of First Boston Corporation ; 
and chairman of the portfolio com- 
mittee is Siegmund G. Warburg of 
S. G. Warburg & Company, Ltd. 

oo. 

Underwood Expands—For speak- 
ers who fear they will forget what 
they have to say, Underwood Corpo- 
ration has just put out the TelE xecu- 
tive. This latest entry in the audio- 
visual communication field is a small 
portable electronic prompting device 
which, including the case, weighs less 
than 20 pounds. It has a handswitch 
controlled by the thumb to regulate 
the speed of the roll of the paper on 
which the speech is typewritten. Thus 
a speaker can ad lib or tell an anec- 
dote without loosing his place. Made 
by TelePrompter Corporation of 
New York the new lightweight ma- 
chine will be marketed by Underwood 
for $495. The TelExecutive marks 
the entrance of the typewriter and 
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LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


N. B. The recent market break makes this Bulletin 
especially valuable at this time. 


Popular demand for some of the best- 
known stocks has pushed their prices 
beyond their value. Equally good 
stocks have been neglected since 1946. 
They are good bargains at their cur- 
rent low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin lists 
50 stocks on which Babson’s clients 
have been advised to take their profits. 
It also lists 20 “bargain” stocks of high 
quality having less risk and better fu- 
tures. The “buy” list—based on up-to- 
the-minute research—covers stocks for 
income, capital gain, growth and specu- 
lation. 


T BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. Dept. FW-32, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. | 
Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin listing | 


70 Stocks. 


$1 is enclosed. 
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Facts Dictate Moves 


The advice contained in this bulletin 
gives you the benefit of Babson’s 50- 
years’ experience in guarding investors’ 
gains through 5 Booms, 5 Panics, 10 
Administrations and 2 World Wars... 
covering periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This bulletin 
will be particularly valuable to in- 
vestors whose experience has been con- 
fined to the present 11-year bull market. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost of 
preparation and mailing—you get this 
chance to check your judgment against 
the advice of Babson’s over 100 trained 
investment personnel. Mail coupon be- 
low Today for your Special “Switch” 
Bulletin. 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 67 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 45 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able December 13, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Novem- 
ber 30, 1955. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


Dated: October 8, 1955 


























A mute ids the objective of 
which is CAPITAL GROWTH 


Fill in and mail the coupon 
for a prospectus describing 
Concord Fund, Inc. 
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Name 





3 Address. 
I City. 
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yer CAllyn and Company 


Incorporated 


122 S. La Salle St. Chicago 








business machines manufacturer into 
the prompting field. Underwood 
hopes the new machine will help to 
keep its sales and earnings on an up- 
ward climb. For the first six months 


of 1955 sales were $39.9 million 
against $37.3 million in the same pe- 
riod of 1954 and earnings of $1.31 a 
share compared with 58 cents a share 
last year. 











WANTED—$4.50 


From investor who wants to keep abreast of 
latest developments in the great and growing over- 
the-counter securities market. $4.50 brings you: 

1. One year’s subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW.’ 12 
issues of year contain over 1,000 pages ot 
investment facts on hundreds of unlisted 
companies. Latest dividends, earnings, new 
products, new facilities, etc. Also Corporate 
Closeups, Initial ‘‘Ground Floor” Offerings, 
Monthly Review of Wide Moving Stocks, 
etc. Indispensable to the intelligent over- 
the-counter investor. 

2. A copy of the widely-cited article ‘‘From 
Penny Stocks to Profitable Investments’’. 
Gives data on 72 stocks up over 1,000% and 
six stocks whese value rose from $600 to 
$272,000 in 13 years! 

3. Privilege of using OCSR’s famed Free 
Literature Service —easiest way to. get 
broker ‘“‘special situation’? reports—as many 
as 25 to 30 an issue! 


Today, Send Your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 12, Jenkintown, Penna. 


P. S.: For an additional $5.00 you obtain 
a copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECUR- 
ITIES HANDBOOK, 1955-56 Edition. Com- 
prehensive analyses of over 525 unlisted com- 
panies—less than a penny a writeup! 














Dividend News 


Halliburton Oil Well: Increased the 
quarterly rate from 45 cents to 50 cents 
payable December 28 to stock of record 
December 12. 


Southern Natural Gas: Paying 45 
cents December 13 to holders of record 
November 30. Paid 40 cents September, 
1955. 


TelAutograph Corp.: Declared a divi- 
dend of 37% cents payable November 14 
to stock of record October 20. Previ- 
ously paid 32% cents quarterly. 


Western Air Lines: Paying the regu- 
lar quarterly of 15 cents November 15 
and an extra of 15 cents December 15 to 
holders of record December 1. Paid 60 
cents in 1954. 


Spencer Kellogg: Decreased the De- 
cember 10 payment to 20 cents. Paid 30 
cents in each of the three previous quar- 
ters of 1955. 


Mead Corp.: Raised the quarterly pay- 
ment from 50 cents to 60 cents and also 
declared 2% per cent in stock, both pay- 
able December 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord November 4. 


Street News 











By Leon B. Allen 


without Forecasting.” 





Have YOU Read— 


ITH almost every investor trying to second-guess the market 
these days, it’s refreshing to learn about a book that presents a 
common-sense, proven approach to investing. An investment method, 
tested successfully for more than two decades of actual market application. 


Mr. Allen, one of our partners, has written a short 44-page booklet 
which not only outlines his method in clear, understandable language, 
but also presents the excellent 121%4 year performance record of a group 
of accounts, which he managed under his investment methods. 


Without trying to forecast tops or bottoms, prices or dates at which 
trend changes will occur, the objective of this method is not to limit 
profits, but to set definite limits on risk and loss at all times. 


More than 7,000 investors have read this book. 
more about this method we urge you to send for a copy of “Profits 
Simply clip this ad, attach $1 and mail to: 
Gillen & Co., Members: New York Stock Exchange, Assoc. Member: 
American Stock Exchange, Equitable Building, New York 5, N. Y. 


If you’d like to learn 











Federal Reserve frowns on 
u e u 
mortgage 'warehousing''— 


An unhappy distinction 


T has been known since the middle 
I of July that the Federal Reserve 
authorities, in this period of money 
stringency, have been frowning on the 
use of commercial bank credit in the 
mortgage loan market, even though 
not a single word had been put in 
type in the form of an official edict. 
It is the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York that has been most con- 
cerned in this matter because New 
York banks have been the prime 
movers in mortgage “warehousing” 
arrangements involving the participa- 
tion of banks representing a good 
cross-section of the banking industry 
of the East and Middle West. 

The warehousing device has been 
in use for several years, but it did not 
break out in print until, toward the 
end of 1954, the Irving Trust Com- 
pany as head of a large group of banks 
made a commitment to buy from the 
Prudential Insurance Company up to 
$350 million of mortgages. The 
Prudential, under the arrangement, 
promised to buy back the mortgages 
within 18 months. The purpose of 
such an arrangement is to enable the 
ilisurance companies to meet their 
own commitments with mortgage 
originators, momentarily in excess of 
current income. The mortgage origi- 
nators, in turn, had commitment with 
housing builders. And the builders, 
again in their turn, couldn’t solicit 
home buyers unless they could prom- 
ise that the mortgage money would 
be available. 

Thus a crackdown on warehousing 
of mortgages at the top of the pyra- 
mid is calculated to restrain housing 
construction, which may be what the 
credit regulatory authorities want to 
accomplish in this inflationary period. 

Federal Reserve policy in this mat- 
ter was not promulgated until early 
last July and then only because the 
New York Reserve Bank learned that 
the Chase Manhattan Bank had com- 
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WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 


AND AFFORD IT 


WHERE WiLL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 
Florida needn’t be expensive — not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you seek 
in Florida. And if there’s any man who can 
give you the facts you want, it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe- 
trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling! ) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything youll find in Florida, whether 
you're on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn 
exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got, whether it’s a little or a 
lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job 
to help out your income, he tells you where 
to pick up extra income.) Because Norman 
Ford always tells you where in Florida life is 
pleasantest on a small income. he can help 
you to take life easy now. 

If you’re going to Florida for a job with a 
future or a business of your own, his talks 
with hundreds of business men and state 
officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you 
want to know about. If you’re ever wanted 
to run a tourist court or own an orange 
grove, he tells you today’s inside story of 
these popular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, 
this big book (with well over 100,000 words 
and plenty of maps) gives you the facts you 
want. Price—only $2, only a fraction of the 
money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. Use coupon to order. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


West Indies, Mexico, Californias Abroad 
This is a book on how to double what your 


money can buy. For that is what spending a 
few weeks or months, or even retiring, in the 
world’s Bargain Paradises amounts to. 

And why not when you can retire to the: 

Azores or the Canaries — islands of 
tropical flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of Old Spain—with rents of about $20 
a month, groceries for a couple at $10 a 
week, and servants $5 a month each. 

The lotus-covered mountain lakes of 
Kashmir, where a furnished houseboat with 
four turbanned servants rents for $70 a 
month. Total costs for a couple run about 
$175 a month—in the most beautiful spot 
on earth. 

The South Seas? Tahiti has found out 
about the Yankee dollar. But there’s bril- 
liant Sigeatoka Beach at Suva or reef-grit 
Norfolk or Lord Howe Island, the Bargain 
Paradises of the South Seas today. 

Throughout this big book you learn where 
to spend a while in the West Indies, Mexico 
(where living costs dropped 33% when the 
peso was devalued last spring), South Amer- 
ica (today’s bargain counter for Americans), 
the healthful islands of the South Seas, the 
wonderlands of New Zealand, the marvelous 
Balearic Islands where two can live like 
kings for less than $35 a week. 

You read about cities and towns where it’s 
always spring, about “Californias Abroad,” 
about “Four Modern Shangri-Las,” about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as col- 
orful as Tahiti but nearer home, about 
modern cities where you can live for less, 
about quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel but won- 
dered how you could afford it; if you have 
a little income but wonder how you’d ever 
be able to retire on that; if you want a life 
of luxuries on what you’d get only necessi- 


3 books that give you the facts on where 
you can retire today on the money you’ve got 


ties back home, then you want Bargain 
Paradises of the World. 
96 photos, 4 maps. 1955 edition. Price $1.50. 


WHERE TO RETIRE on a SMALL INCOME 
This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. S. and 
its island territories only those places where 
living costs are less, where the surroundings 
are pleasant, and where nature and the com- 
munity get together to guarantee a good 
time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
certs, or the like. The book never overlooks 
the fact that some people must get part-time 
or seasonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America — from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the American Virgin islands. Some 
people spend hundreds of dollars trying to 
get information like this by traveling around 
the country. Frequently they fail—there is 
just too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet the big 1955 
edition costs only $1. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
23 First Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island) N. Y. 


I have enclosed $........--- (cash, check, money 
order). Please send me the books I checked below. 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
[ Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 
{} Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 
{} Norman Ford’s Florida. $2 


p< 


Special offer: all books above ($4.50 value) for $4. 


Print Name 


Address 


City & State 





mitted itself, along with a large num- 
ber of other commercial banks, to 


| mortgage warehousing loans up to a 


quarter billion dollars with New York 
State savings banks as parties of the 
second part. The savings banks were 
not direct parties to the agreement, 
since the credit was arranged with 
Institutional Securities Corporation, 
an institution wholly owned by the 
state’s savings banks. But the effect 
on the credit supply was the same, 
since the mortgages to be ware- 
housed are owned by the savings 
banks. 

Chase Manhattan’s arrangement 
became the cutoff point in Federal 
Reserve credit policy on warehous- 
ing. Immediately after it learned of 
he arrangement, the New York Re- 
erve Bank began, by word of mouth, 
© warn commercial banks that it dis- 
Approved of this use of bank credit. 


DCTOBER 19, 1955 


The biggest bank in New York 
will be the first to hold its annual 
meeting of stockholders and this isn’t 
a distinction that, is likely to make the 
management happy. When the Chase 
National merged with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company last spring it 
was provided that the enlarged in- 
stitution should operate under the 
156-year-old Manhattan charter, 
which calls for annual meetings on 
the first Tuesday in December. The 
other banks get their stockholders 
together in January, and in many 
cases the man who presides is given a 
hard time at the hands of the few 
vociferous holders who travel from 
meeting to meeting and invariably 
seem to have something to complain 
about. 

Since the man who presides at the 
first meeting never knows what the 
line of attack will be, his position is 


unenviable. Some of the other banks 
send their scouts to the first meeting 
to get an idea of what this line will 
be. Chase Manhattan, at its special 
meeting last spring, called to approve 
the merger plan, recorded one of the 
stormiest sessions ever held in the 
city. In banking circles it is expected 
that the December meeting also will 
be turbulent. But on the main issue 
the management should be fore- 
warned. As a national bank the 
Chase was compelled by law to per- 
mit cumulative voting for directors. 
Operating under a state charter, 
Chase Manhattan will not allow 
cumulative voting unless the stock- 
holders vote to establish the system. 
While this seems unlikely, the man- 
agement is prepared to have the pro- 
ponents of the system stage a vigor- 
ous and time-killing fight at the 
December 6 meeting. 


25 
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The Overpriced 
Aluminum & Paper Stocks 


Aruovcu down somewhat from their highs, current prices still reflect 
enthusiastic confidence in the uninterrupted future growth of aluminum and paper 
stocks. However, the objective Value Line Ratings for 1956, now available for 
the first time, show that many of these good quality stocks are selling at extremely 
speculative prices. 

Aluminum is a young and growing industry, but is nevertheless subject to 
cyclical swings, just like steel or copper. During the recession year 1949, for 
example, earnings of Alcoa dropped 49% and sales fell 21% from the 1948 level. 
Yet, investors have now grown so confident that the upward march of earnings 
will not again be interrupted that they are paying 19 times 1956 estimated earn- 
ings for the stock (vs. an average of 11 in the past decade). Average dividend 
yields (on 1956 estimated dividends) for the three leading companies are down to 
an all-time low of 17%. The Value Line Ratings reveal these stocks to be greatly 
overpriced. 

Paper stocks, too, are selling at earnings and dividend multiples more optimistic 
than at any time in the past, including 1929. Here is another industry that has 
shown wide cyclical swings in the past. Yet, the market is now capitalizing its 
profits as if they were as stable as those of American Telephone, National Dairy 
or American Chicle. 


Every investor should see the current issue of The Value Line Investment Survey 
which analyzes the metal and paper industries, applies objective measurements to 
single out the overpriced stocks and point the way to the investments that still 
offer good opportunities. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 80-page issue covering the leading 
Metal and Paper stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory 
Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next four weeks new reports on 
over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more 
profitable investing. Each stock is appraised as “Especially Underpriced,” 
“Underpriced," “Fairly Priced," “Fully Priced," or “Overpriced.” This issue 
analyzes 60 stocks including: 


Aluminum Co. of 
America 
Crown Zellerbach Kennecott 
Union Bag & Paper Marathon 
Consol. Mining & Glidden 
Smelting Scott Paper St. Joseph Lead 
Procter & Gamble Aluminium Ltd. Amer. Smelting 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates 
of 1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Sjtuation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 


the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


*New subscribers only. 


Colgate-Palmolive 
Anaconda 


Internat’l. Paper 
St. Regis Paper 
Phelps Dodge 
Kimberly-Clark 
Climax Molybdenum 


Scovill Paper 
Reynolds Metals 
Bridgeport Brass 
Int’l. Nickel 

and 87 others 


Name 


Address 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-54 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1955 1954 
12 Months to August 31 
Arizona Public Service.... ; $1.50 
Calif. Pacific Utilities i 2.11 
Eastern Utilities . 2.20 
El Paso Elec. (Texas).... ‘ 2.28 
Fall River Gas 
Illinois Power 
Kentucky Power 
New Orleans Pub. Serv.... 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.... 
Pacific Tel. & Tel 
Public Service (Ind.)..... 
San Diego Gas & Elec..... 
South Jersey Gas 
Tampa Electric 
Western Light & Tel ‘ 
9 Months to August 31 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 9.62 8.86 
ER. 5x6 ck ueiaeues 2.55 1.93 
eg re ee 1.42 1.35 
Serene 4.15 2.57 
Gen. Tire & Rubber : 3.26 
Gossard (H. W.) d 1.18 
Reliance Varnish 0. 0.47 
Van Waters & Rogers.... 1.78 
Wayne Pump e 1.35 
8 Months to August 31 
Central of Georgia 4.87 2.73 
Central R.R. of N.J....... al.67 aD0.86 
Honolulu Rapid Transit... 0.91 0.77 
6 Months to August 31 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 0.74 1.14 
Sherman Products 0.42 0.27 
Sterchi Bros. 0.79 0.65 
0.28 0.17 
3 Months to August 31 
Standard Milling 0.36 0.13 
12 Months to July 31 
Standard Sulphur 0.02 
Super Mold (Calif.)...... 
Swan Rubber 





IRIS 
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9 Months to July 31 
0.54 0.89 

6 Months to July 31 

CR GA os idee eseies 3.45 4.39 
3 Months to July 31 

sereiben Goee. 6s éceeataed 0.37 1.13 
12 Months to June 30 

Alabama Dry Dock & 

Shipbuilding 

Borg (George W.) 

Bruce (E. L.) 

Columbia Pictures 

Delta Air Lines 

Haytian American Sugar.. 

Husky Oil 

Kayser (Julius) 

Kerr-McGee Oil 

Kingsburg Cotton Oil 

eo Se pe ee Pe 

Nachman Corp. .......... ; 

O’okiep Copper .......... 9.38 

Snyder Tool & Engineer... 2.59 

Sparks-Withington 0.16 

United Merchants & Mfrs. 2.90 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel ... 3.40 

Welex Jet Services 2.70 4 

Wood Newspaper Machine. 3.47 3.10 | 
6 Months to June 30 

Savoy Oil 0.02 


a—Combined Class A and Class B stocks. D— 
Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
purchased before ex-dividend date, 
which normally is three days before the 


record date. 


Company 
American Enka ....... 40c 
BP Hacieduatadecees E40c 
Eirtman Electric ..... Ql5c 
Booth Fisheries ...... Q25c 
en EET eee Q$l 


Brockton Taunton Gas. .1l6c 
Bullock's Inc. 4% pf....Q$1 


Central Coal & Coke. .S50c 
Chase Manhattan Bk. .Q55c 
ee rere Q35c 
Driver-Harris ......... 50c 
PRR BOS os lick dicicnde 40c 
Fastern Industries ..... 10c 

oe See Ql2%c 


Federal Screw Wks..Q37%c 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric 


BME cSdbs A wadkee Q75c 
Foote Bros. Gear & 
PRACUING: 5 ccc acess 32%4c 
Fruehauf Trailer ..... Q50c 
oT ee QO$l 
Gen. American Oil....Q15c 
General Bronze ...... E20c 
Grand Union ......... Q15c 
Halliburton Oil Well 
CeCe Te 50c 
Hammond Organ..... Q50c 
SM isatianwecenaweds E35c 


Do $4.25 of rs 081.0604 
Ingersoll-Rand ....... Q50c 
Bd ty acne 5 Kxthde wede-< E$1 
ji ght ere 40c 
Jembwen TWA 6 Sik s sisi Q20c 


Kingston Products ....S10c 
Macfadden Publications .25c 
McColl-Frontenac Oil. .*30c 


McKee (Arthur G.)....50c 
Mercantile Stores ....Q35c 
Minneapolis Gas ..... 314%4c 
Monongahela Power 
OR Q$1.10 
Do 4.80% pf....... Q$1.20 
Do 4.50% pf.....Q$1.12% 
National Casket _ spaced S$1.50 
ie, 2 lene Q$1.75 
National Theatres ...12%4c 
N. Y. Merchandise....... 5c 
New York State Electric 
cra don keane 50c 
Nineere NE ea oadeuds 40c 
North American Car... .40c 
Pacific Lighting ...... Q50c 


Phillips Petroleum ...Q75c 
Raymond Concrete 

a eet ee 37% 
Republic Natural Gas. .S50c 


Sierra Pacific Pwr...... 28c 

DO Gy Moca seccs’s Q$1.50 
So. Natural Gas...... 045c 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 20c 


Springfield Gas Lt.....Q50c 
Stevens (J. P.) Co....37%c 
TelAutograph Corp. .Q37%c 
Western Air Lines....Q15c 


OO . . ikea sc absess E15c 
White Sew. Mach. 
Oe Bish SER Q50c 
Stock 
Jet Se nc a ae 5% 
Macfadden Publ........ 50% 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annual. 


OCTOBER 19, 1955 


Pay- 
able 
12-24 
12-24 
12-10 
1l1- 1 
1l- 1 
10-15 
1l1- 1 
1l- 1 
11-15 
1l- 1 
12-12 
1- 5 
1l1- 1 
1l- 1 
12-15 


10-15 


— i pt 


! 
bo bo 


_— 

— Om do bo 
' 

nmin = 


12-28 
12-10 
12-10 
11-25 
12-29 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11- 1 
12-15 
1- 3 
11-30 
11- 1 
12-15 
11-10 


1l- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11-15 
12-31 
11- 3 
11- 1 


11-16 
11-25 
12-10 
11-15 
12- 1 


11-15 
10-25 
11- 1 
11- 1 
12-13 
12-10 
10-15 
10-28 
11-14 
11-15 
12-15 


11- 1 


11- 1 
1-15 


Record 
Date 
12-10 
12-10 
11-23 
10-20 
10-20 
10-11 
10-12 
10-15 
10-14 
10-17 
12- 1 
10-25 
10-15 
10-15 
12- 1 


10-11 


10-19 
11-14 
11-14 
12- 9 
10-17 
ll- 7 


12-12 
11-25 
11-25 
11- 2 
12- 2 
11- 1 
1l- 1 
11-10 
10-15 
11-15 
12-15 
10-31 
10-20 
11-17 
10-26 


10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
10-21 
12- 5 
10-20 
10-20 


10-18 
1l- 2 
11-21 
10-20 
ll- 4 


10-20 
10-15 
10-20 
10-20 
11-30 
1l- 4 
10-11 
10-17 
10-20 
11- 1 
12- 1 


10-21 


10-15 
12-15 


Q—Quarterly. 














This special steel never forgets 


YOU may have trouble recalling facts, but this Armco 
Special Steel can remember in a split second! 


It’s part of an electronic brain. Once a‘ “fact” is elec- 
trically stored on this slender metal ribbon, it can be 
remembered in a few millionths of a second. From hun- 
dreds of such stored “facts” the machine solves long and 
complicated problems in amazingly little time. Its job 
is to remember fast and never forget. 


Sixteen ribbons of this magnetic alloy, pressed to- 
gether, would be no thicker than a human hair. A pound 
in the width used would extend three miles. The most 
precise techniques are needed to roll this tough steel so thin. 


Armco is one of the leading producers of “memory” 
ribbons for electronic computers. Research is a big part of 
the reason why. 


Armco is constantly searching for new and better 
special steels for new and better products. This persistent 
search—and the expanding markets for our steels that 
result from it—has been a major factor in Armco’s 
steady growth. 


Wey? ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SPECIAL STEELS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION * ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC.» THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Dates Amount 
Copenhagen (City of) 44% & 5% Dominion Tar & Chemical—deben- 
DO cantina dadGeted he dueddcs Entire Oct. 17 REA DRC cceedde c0eteescnae $490,500 
Canadian Oil Cos. lst mortgage Mathieson Chemical Corp.—deben- 
bonds 3%s, 1947  & 3%s, 1949 ture A 4%s, & B 4%s.......... 220,000 
Gebenture A 58.....ccccccccccee Entire Oct.15 Algoma Steamships, Ltd. — Ist 
Canadian Oil Refineries Ltd.— - mortgage 4%s, 1961............ 452,000 
general mortgages bonds 4%s.. Entire Oct.15 Canadian Collieries 
Somerville, Ltd.—1st mortgage series Ist A 2%s, 1956 & 4%s, 1961... Entire 
r. cas SRR parr $93,000 Oct. 15 Mersioen Hotel Com inestinn 
Ei Dhederrscetiboprepene Im Pins —— "a i aes Entire 
American Bosch Corp. — debenture — Oils, Ltd. — debenture 5s, 
BE -TNGE scarier sevecsceseceude 200,000 Nov. 1 BE axe ndthaadtucsteaedecedecs Entire 





Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
TO CHANGING 


Personalized Supervision 
Solves Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and super- 
vise their programs personally and many have found a 
happy solution to their problem by turning the task over 
to us. 


CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a_ planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to their 
possible effects on his individual invest- 
ment program. Changes in investment 
policy or in specific issues are recom- 
mended only after careful study of every 
pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term capital 
appreciation. It is a problem requiring the 
knowledge and experience of an organiza- 
tion devoting its full time to the analysis 


and determination of security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously for 25 years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU. The 
fee is surprisingly moderate. 





Mail this coupon fer fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Person- 
alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 


better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. 


C1) Income 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


My objectives are 


[] Capital Enhancement O Safety 


(October 19) 
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Building Boom 





Concluded from page 3 


with respect to loans granted to sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

The new FHA and VA regulations 
have not actually exercised any effect 
as yet, since they did not apply to 
applications being processed when the 
change was announced. But tighter 
and more costly credit has already 
been reflected in the housing field. 
New homes started showed a gain in 
August after slumping in July, but 
the tip-off is found in data just re- 
leased by F. W. Dodge showing that 
residential building contracts awarded 
in September were below year-earlier 
figures (by six per cent) for the first 
time since December 1953. The total 
for the month represented a decline 
of 31% per cent from the April peak ; 
this drop was only partly seasonal in 
nature. 

Some building authorities believe 
that despite tighter credit, rising costs 
and the huge number of homes built 
in recent years, there will be only a 
modest decline in housing starts next 
year. Majority opinion, however, 
calls for a drop to around 1.2 million 
or even less from this year’s approxi- 
mate 1.3 million total. Even so, 1956 
would rank ahead of any year in his- 
tory except 1950, 1954 and 1955, and 
dollar outlays for housing would 
probably not show as large a propor- 
tionate slump as would the unit total. 

The probable lower rate of home 
building activity does not by any 


means imply a reduction for construc- 
tion outlays as a whole. Other cate- 
gories should be able to take up the 
slack in residential building with 
something to spare. Large gains have 
been shown this year for industrial 
and commercial structures, and size- 
able contract awards for these types 
during the past several months 
strongly suggest that the trend will 
continue. 


Equal or Better 


Good percentage gains are likely 
for church building, and the impor- 
tant public utility classification will 
continue to swell the total in dollar 
terms even though it is not apt to ad- 
vance much in terms of percentages. 
Among publicly financed categories, 
both schools and highways are ex- 
pected to be considerably more active 
in 1956 than they have been thus far 
in 1955. Accordingly, total construc- 
tion next year could easily match this 
year’s pace and may even exceed it 
by a good margin. 


Recent Listings 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Enka...... common stock, $5 par 


American Stock Exchange 
Anglo American Exploration 


Bt. 22cee cease common stock, $4.75 par 
Hofman 

Industries...... common stock, $0.25 par 
International 

Breweries ........ common stock, $1 par 
Texas Calgary ......: common stock, $1 par 








De Soto Accents Safety for 1956 





Safety features, improvements for passenger comfort and increased 
horsepower all command attention in the eleven models comprising the 
1956 De Soto line which goes on public display starting Wednesday. 
A new braking system will be standard on all models, as will be safety 
door locks and improved sealed beam headlamps. Shown are the four- 
door sedan (right) and two-door hardtop in the “Fireflite” series. 





t 


fi NOW... TOR- 
? CON Torque 
Converters, the 
_ most extensive 
line now made 
and the CLARK reputation for fine- 
quality construction are combined . . . 
fo give you a CLARK-Torcon unit to 
fit your need. 














CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Other Plants: Battle Creek, Jackson, Benton Harbor. 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK . . . TRANSMISSIONS + 
TORQUE CONVERTERS * FRONT AND REAR AXLES 
* AXLE HOUSINGS + FARM EQUIPMENT UNITS « 
ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS * GEARS AND FORGINGS 
—FORK TRUCKS * TOWING TRACTORS + POWERED 
HAND TRUCKS * ROSS STRADDLE CARRIERS - 
TRACTOR SHOVELS AND EXCAVATOR CRANES 








REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 








A GOOD BUY IN WESTON, CONN. 


“es, right here in Weston, Connecticut, only an 
hour’s trip from New York, is a Colonial type 
house, perfectly suited for all-year living, or the 
‘eek-end retreat you’ve been looking for. This 
>arming medium-sized clapboard house was re- 
Suilt by an executive with loving care and atten- 
tion to details. Here is the house for the person 
vho is longing for the peace and quiet of a rural 
ountry-side yet with city-slicker ideas about mod- 
rn conveniences. You'll be delighted by the 
arge living room, three bedrooms, 2 fireplaces, 3 
hathrooms, a wonderfully modern kitchen, plus a 
4utler’s pantry. The house is situated on a lovely 
> acre site with 5 acres of insured privacy! We 
hoast of low taxes and the finest schools in Fair- 
Seld County! And, oh yes, for the most relaxed 
svort of all, a river is nearby for the lazy fisher- 
man. Price $37,500. Contact— 


ULLMAN PRODUCTS CORP. 
15 River Street, Norwalk, Conn. 
TEmple 8-8477 


Weekends Call—POrter 2-7165 

















INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 











OCTOBER 19, 1955 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, Maryland. Office: Baltimore 
Street and Rolling Mill Avenue (P. O. Box 
1975), Baltimore 3, Maryland. Annual meeting: 
Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockhold- 
ers: 1,972. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable)... 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


None 
580,532 shares 


Business: A partially integrated pro- 
ducer and finisher of stainless steel 
with melting capacity of 32,000 tons 
per annum almost equaling hot rolling 
and finishing capacity of 36,000 tons 
per annum. Wholly-owned Industrial 
Steels, Inc.,. markets stainless steel 


products, including sheet, bar, plate, 
pipe, tubing, wire, hardware, valves, 
fittings, flanges, etc. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $7.4 million; ratio, 
2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.4 
million; U.S. Gov’ts, $400,000; inven- 
tories, $5.8 million. Book value of 
stock, $22.00 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments in 1924- 
30, 1943-47, 1949 to date. 


Outlook: With modernization of fa- 
cilities, operating margins should con- 
tinue to improve and broadening of 
company’s basic markets should tend 
to moderate cyclical slumps in sales 
and earnings. 


Comment: Stock is a businessman’s 

risk. 
DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Earnings 

1948.. $1.70 
1949.. D0.79 
1950.. *2.70 
1951.. 


*2.72 
1952.. 


1.81 
1953.. $2.41 
1954.. 


Dividends 


None 
$0.15 
0.20 
0.60 
0.75 


Price Range 
22%—12% 
13%— 7% 
18%—10 
20%—13% 
16%—12% 
0.25 154%— 8% 

3.14 $0.75 26%— 9% 
1955.. §1.95 #100 #31%—21% 


*After losses in disposal of fixed assets, $0.49 
in 1950, $0.41 in 1951. Includes $0.45 credit 
from adjustment of prior year’s taxes and re- 
negotiations. tAlso paid 10% in stock. D—Def- 
icit. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.82 in like 
1954 period. #To October 12. 





Motorola Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Illinois. Office: 4545 Au- 
gusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Illinois. Annual 
meeting: First Monday in May. Number of 
stockholders: 4,381. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt $7,017,769 
Capital stock ($3 par)......... 1,935,131 shares 


*575,539 shares (29.8%) owned by directors, 
officers and their families. 


Business: Manufactures television 
sets (about 60% of sales), radio receiv- 
ing sets for automobiles and home use, 
and radio communication equipment 
for police and industrial use. Products 
are sold under Motorola trade name. 


Auto users include Ford, Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Nash, Willys and In- 
ternational trucks. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $38.3 million; ratio, 
2.0-to-1; cash, $13.3 million; costs re- 
coverable under Gov’t contracts, $7.2 
million. Book value of stock, $26.07 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1942 to 
date. 


Outlook: Competition is severe, but 
company should be able to maintain its 
strong trade position, and improved 
plant efficiency will widen profit mar- 
gins. But rather wide cyclical varia- 
tions in sales and earnings doubtless 
will recur from time to time. 


Comment: Stock is one of the better 
equities in a speculative group. 


*DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 

Earnings 
1948.... £$2.02 
1949.... 3.00 
1950.... 7.28 
1951.... $4.12 
1952.... 3.62 
1953.... 3.66 
1954.... 391 1.50 53%—30% 
1955.... #1.52 71.50 760%—44% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. {Thirteen 
months to December 31; fiscal year changed. 
§Restated. Paid stock dividends, 10% in 1951, 
100% in 1952. #Six months to June 30 vs. $1.48 
in like 1954 period. {To October 12. 


Dividends 


$0.57 
0.34 
2.05 
70.98 
71.50 
1.50 


Price Range 


9%— 5% 
12%— 6% 
25 %—10% 
29%—19% 
44%,—27% 
434%—20% 





Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 





Incorporated: 1927, Pennsylvania, as a merger; 
principal constituent incorporated 1902. Office: 
Lewistown, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 
day in April at 1531 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Number of stockholders: 1,064. 


Capitalization: 


$2,275,000 
+708,050 shares 


yAbout 267,600 shares (37.8%) held by Di- 
rectors Bridges, Fink and Mulligan. 


Business: Foremost producer of silica 
and silica sand, basic materials in the 
manufacture of glass and ceramics, 
specifically china and sanitary ware, 
porcelain electric insulators, tiles and 


potteries; also used in abrasives, com- 
position flooring, scouring and buffing 
compounds, steel castings, chemicals, 
soaps and adhesives. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $2.5 million; ratio, 
2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.5 
million; U.S. Govt’s, $1.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $17.25 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to 
date. 


Outlook: Operations are sensitive to 
level of general business activity, but 
growing uses for silica in glass fibers, 
transistors and other products have in- 
creased growth potentials. 


Comment: Common rates as a better- 
than-average speculation. 


*DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Earnings Dividends 


1948.... $1.57 $0.73 155%—12% 
1949.... 1.44 0.73 15%—10% 
1950.... 1.95 0.91 20 —13% 
1951.... 2.72 0.91 26%—18 

1952.... $2.57 1.09 265%—23% 
1953.... 2.75 $1.17 414%4—25% 
1954.... 2.68 1.40 55 —37% 
1955.... §1.37 71.60 57 —44 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950 and 
subsequent stock dividend. +Restated by com- 
pany. tPaid 10% in stock. §Six months to June 
30 vs. $1.22 in like 1954 period. {To October 12. 


Price Range 





Union Electric Co. of Dilesnusi 





Incorporated: 1922 Missouri, succeeding estab- 
lished companies, the oldest organized 1881; in 
1955 former parent North American Co. dis- 
tributed stock to own holders, transferred re- 
maining assets to Union and dissolved. Office: 
315 North 12th Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Mo. An- 
nual meeting: April 20. Number of stockhold- 
ers: Preferred, 7,200; common, 46,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

Subsidiary long term debt 

Subsidiary preferred stocks 

*Preferred stock $4.50 series 
cum. (no par) 

*Preferred stock $4.00 series 
cum. (no par) 

*Preferred stock $3.70 series 
cum. (no par) 

*Preferred stock $3.50 series 
cum. (no par) 

Common stock ($10 par) 


$181,125,000 
$19,203,000 
$6,000,000 
213,595 shares 
150,000 shares 
40,000 shares 


130,000 shares 
10,356,887 shares 
*Rank equally; $4.50 and $3.50 preferreds 
ree at $110, $4.00 at $105.6214, $3.70 at 


30 


Business: Derives 95% of revenues 
from sale of electricity (85% 
steam generated and 14% hydro gen- 
erated) in St. Louis and adjacent 
Missouri, [Illinois and Iowa areas; 
population served approximates 1.8 
million. Industrial customers account 
for 51% of electric sales and 35% of 
electric revenues, activities including 
carbide production, lead mining and 
refining, ferro alloy production, iron 
and steel foundries, petroleum refining 
and a wide variety of manufacturing. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $1.1 million; ratio, 
1.0-to-1; cash and special deposits, $7.6 
million; U.S. Govt’s, $7.8 million. Book 
value of common, $14.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends 
paid regularly; on common 1906 to 
date. 

Outlook: Modernization and expan- 
sion expenditures will be more moder- 


ate for some years and steady load 
growth is indicated. Operating margins 
should remain satisfactory. 


Comment: Preferreds are _ high- 
grade; common is attractive for in- 
come and gradual growth. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Earnings Dividends 


1948... $$1.04 $0.95 
1949.... $1.24. 1.18 
1950.... 1.22 1.03 
I96i.... Li 1.11 
1952.... 1.28 pm 
1953.... 1.36 1.20 
1964.... 1.65 1.20 
1955.... §1.69 71.05 31%—27% 


*Adjusted for 3%4-for-1 stock split in 1948 and 
embracing 0.9-for-1 exchange in 1952 recapital- 
ization. +tListed New York Stock Exchange De- 
cember 15, 1952. {Restated by company. §12 
months to June 80 vs. $1.48 in like period a 
year earlier. {To October 12. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Chicle Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolida- 
tion of six established companies. Office: 30-30 
Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders: 7,850. 


Capitalization: 
LOBR VION BOR ide oi cs tae hice None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 1,298,475 shares 


Business: One of the three largest 
U. S. manufacturers of chewing gum. 
Brands include Chiclets, Dentyne, 
Black Jack, Adams Clove, Beeman’s 
Yucatan and Clorets also makes Sen- 
Sen breath confection. Foreign plants 
are in Canada, Mexico, Argentina, 


Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay and Co- 
lombia. 


Financial Position: Working capital, 
June 30, 1955, $22.7 million; ratio, 4.8- 
to-1; cash, $4.5 million; marketable 
securities, $8.2 million. Book value of 
stock, $23.18 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1899- 
1916; 1919-1920 and 1926 to date. 


Outlook: Changes in public purchas- 
ing power have relatively little effect 
upon demand for company’s products, 
and prospects are for continuance of 
earnings stability. 

Comment: Stock is a sound income 
producer. 


DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 
jEarn- j~Earn- Divi- 


ings ings  dends Price Range 
1948 $3.65 $3.92 $2.50 51 —38 
1949 3.31 3.46 2.50 47 72—39 % 
1950 3.70 4.50 2.50 51 —38% 
1951 §2.89 §2.89 2.50 45 —38% 
1952 3.16 3.16 2.50 50%—_42% 
1953 3.59 3.59 2.50 51 —44% 
1954 446 4.46 3.00 6614—48% 
1955 [2.33 . x2.12% x71%—60 





+Before contingency, inventory and general 
reserve debits and credits. After such adjust- 
ments. §Restated by company. {Six months to 
June 30 vs. $2.40 in like 1954 period. x—To 
October 12. 





American Seating Company 





Incorporated: 1926, New Jersey, established 1899. 
Office: 901 Broadway, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 
April. Number of stockholders: 3,750. 


Capitalization: 
Long COM ON es bkdbulacis'e soe tea $2,575,000 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 640,440 shares 


Business: Largest manufacturer of 
seating equipment for buses, schools, 
theatres, churches and public buildings. 
Also makes desks, tables, ete., and dis- 
tributes school equipment and supplies 
manufactured by others, this activity 


contributing about one-fourth of reve- 
nues. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1955, $12.2 million; ratio, 2.7- 
to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inventories, 
$10.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$24.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: 
date. 

Outlook: Sales volume depends upon 
the level of construction of new schools, 
churches and public buildings. Longer 
term sales potential appears favorable 
but increasing competition and rising 
labor and material costs may prevent 
comparable gains in earnings. 

Comment: Shares are somewhat spec- 
ulative. 


1926-30; 1936 to 


*DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948... $2.19 $0.69 954— 55% 
1949... 3.58 70.71 16%— 9% 
1950... 2.64 70.99 24%—13% 
1951... $2.83 71.19 244%—15 
1952.. 1.89 1.00 274%2—19 
1953... 2.63 1.00 24%4,—16% 
1954... 2.52 1.50 34 —22% 
1955... §1.58 x0.75 x37%—29% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952 and 
all stock dividends. +Paid stock dividends: 5% 
and 10% in 1949, 20% in 1950, 5% in 1951. 
¢As reduced $0.62 by “‘lifo” adjustment. §Six 
months to June 30 vs. $0.85 in like 1954 period. 
x—To October 12. 





Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co. 





Incorporated : 1920, Delaware, to take over prop- 
erties of a 1908 consolidation (principal con- 
stituent formed 1886), reorganized 1924 and 
again 1947. Office: 1531 Stout Street, Denver 2, 
Colorado. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday 
in April. Number of stockholders: 4,085. 


Capitalization: 

Lome Gere Get. 0... ccvewccccs $87,351,690 

Common stock (no par)........ 2,316,815 shares 
Business: Operates 2,165 miles of 


line, extending from Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo., to Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah; Dotsero Cut-off, between 


Denver and Salt Lake City, is an im- 
portant transcontinental link. Coal, 
other mine products and manufactures 
are important revenue items. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $18.0 million; ratio, 
2.0-to-1; cash and special deposits, $9.7 
million; temporary cash investments, 
$13.0 million. Book value of stock, 
$43.82 per share, adjusted for 1955 
stock split. 


Dividend Record: 1948 to date. 


Outlook: Revenues traditionally show 
wide swings, reflecting cyclical changes 
in volume of coal, iron and steel traf- 
fic; character of capital structure re- 


sults in similarly wide variations in 
earnings. 
Comment: Shares are speculative. 
*DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.... $3.40 $0.44 8%— 3% 
1i.«> Bae 0.44 6%— 4% 
1960.... 2.78 0.44 12%— 5% 
1951.... 4.02 0.67 15%—10% 
1952.... 4.10 0.89 19 —13% 
1953.... 4.93 $1.33 214%42—16% 
1954. 4.25 1.67 39%—18% 


1955.... §2.09 1.62% x43%—36 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1955 and 
stock dividend in 1953. tPaid 50% in stock. 
§Six months to June 30 vs. $2.23 in like 1954 
period. x—To October 12. 








Seaboard Finance Company 





Incorporated: 1943, Delaware; established 1927. 
Office: 945 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 
January. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 
752; common, 12,926. 


Capitalization : 
Lge Ge ON cs oo dnc ks oe cance *$62,600,000 
{Preferred stock $5.75 cum. 
rey ee eee 45,000 shares 
tPreferred stock $4.75 cum. 
CUP OE 6s bAbs.cisccdiadseesen 45,000 shares 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 2,049,512 shares 





*Excludes short term notes payable. 
for redemption November 14, 
tIssued in 1955. 


+Called 
1955 at $105. 


Business: Engaged in personal fi- 
nance business, primarily making small 
loans te individual borrowers. Also 
purchasers retail instalment sales con- 
tracts originating with dealers in auto- 
mobiles and furniture. Operates 255 


OCTOBER 19, 1955 


offices in 29 states and Hawaii; of these 
56 are located in California, 27 in New 
Jersey, 25 in Pennsylvania and 24 in 
Florida. In 1954, acquired Discount 
Corp. (Honolulu) and control of Mon- 
roe Loan Society. 


Financial Position: By the nature of 
the business, most assets are receiv- 
ables; as of June 30, 1955, cash and 
U. S. Gov’ts, $19.2 million; instalment 
notes and accounts receivable, $164.6 
million; current notes payable, 64.2 
million. Book value of common stock, 
$15.81 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on pre- 
ferred stocks since issuance; on com- 
= (including predecessor), 1935 to 
ate. 


Outlook: Expansion into new and 
heavily industrialized areas as well as 
important representation in the grow- 
ing California area are favorable 


longer term factors. Earnings will con- 
tinue to reflect the level of disposable 
income although the company has 
shown considerable stability in the past. 


Comment: Preferreds are a business- 
man’s investment; common is a good 
income producer. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30: 
Calendar Years 








*Earn- fEarn- Divi- 

ings ings dends Price Range 
1948.. $2.05 $2.18 $1.55 20%—15% 
1949.. 210 2.15 1.80 19%—16% 
1950.. 2.04 2.16 1.80 21%—16% 
1951.. 2.06 2.17 1.80 21%—17% 
1952.. 1.96 2.30 1.80 24%—19% 
1953.. 2.14 237 180 26 —21% 
1954.. 2.12 2.25 1.80 335,—24 
1955.. §2.38 1.80 9354%4—30 





*On shares at ends of respective periods. 7On 
average shares outstanding. §Chairman’s esti- 
mate. {To October 12. 
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Financial Summary 


nen READ SCALE SCALE 


The Exhibit of the APN 


Best Annual Reports 
for 1954 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 80 Adjusted tor atign 1947-49 100 


1) 
= ” = 1947 5 
Oscar of Industry Trophies 9 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1989 3) F MAM J) J AS O N.OD 
Will Be Displayed in 


é eee e Cc 1955 \ 1954 
the Following Cities: Trade Indicators Sent.24. Oct.1  Oct.8 © Oct.9 


Electric Output (KWH) 10,756 10,627 10,639 9,193 

NEW YORK Freight Car Loadings 0: 820,312 815,000 721,883 

: §Steel Operating Rate (% of capacity) 96.5 96.7 97.4 72.3 

Display of 100 Best Reports §Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 145.0 145.3 146.3 107.3 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


so 1955 , 1954 
Annual Awards Banquet Sept. 21 Sept. 28 = Oct. 5 Oct. 6 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 








{Total Brokers’ Loans....4 Bank Members 3,597 3,596 3,740 3,314 
{Demand Deposits 94 Cities 


56,263 56,306 55,851 54,276 
PITTSBURGH §{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,673 1,689 1,777 1,801 


Display of 300 Best Reports 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


5 ceaveny Caner Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 

Oct. 3lst-Nov. 7th Closing Dow-Jones ye 1955. - ~~ 1955. - 
Averages Qct. 5 Oct. 6 Oct. 7 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 High Low 
MILWAUKEE 30 Industrials .. 461.14 458.19 454.41 441.14 «438.59 = 487.45 388.20 


F 20 Railroads ... 153.10 152.59 151.00 146.37 145.63 164.29 137.84 
Display of 300 Best Reports 15 Utilities i . 62.54 61.67 61.39 66.68 61.39 
Wetzel Brothers 65 Stocks . 161.67 157.28 156.44 173.51 144.39 

444 North Broadway 1955 


November 14th-18th Details of Stock Trading: “ Oct. 5 Oct. 6 Oct. 7 Oct.10 Oct. ll 


Shares Traded (000 omitted) ee npn 223 aa 
Issues Traded 1,14 189 , 
LOS ANGELES Number of Advances 349 237 320 
Display of 100 Best Reports Number of Declines 531 729 684 
Eighth National Conference Number Unchanged " ae on 
Public Relations Society of a oe ; ; 


“ New Lows 1955 14 30 152 
America Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average } 98.59 98.67 98.74 98.68 
“nee Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,770 $3,930 $5,900 $7,950 
Lr sd ‘ * ee 1955 y 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Sept. 7 Sept.14 Sept.21 Sept.28 Oct.5 High Low 
PHILADELPHIA 50 Industrials 1263 1299 13.13 1283 12.42 1371 11.24 
Display of 300 Best Reports 20 aeons 8.41 8. () 8.48 8.0 94 11. 4 94 
Foumdiies Piitiiag Geaiunty 20 Utilities =o: 16.00 1640 1598 15.56 15.32 16.50 15.15 
Hotel Barclay 50 Industrials 3.66% 3.55% 3.52% 3.60% 3.72% 4.38% 3.49% 
seein auimitiunaies 20 Railroads 465 460 461 484 492 518 445 
pridee ete Eanibits:” 20 Utilities 442 441 443 455 4.62 465 441 
ublic Lipr an 
Se 90 Stocks 5 Sicide, 378 369 366 375 3.86 444 3.64 
ie 3.124 3.116 3125 3107 3.091 3.125 2.879 
BI tng tii stop 3359 3358 3353 3362 3.342 3362 3.151 
inbad Sashes the temitiaads Cates 3.554 3.556 3.551 3.553 3.557 3.564 3.471 


CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest figures see page 17. 
Bridgeport Minneapolis Philadelphia 
New Haven St. Paul Pittsburgh 


Bo ey The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 11, 1955} 
Wilmington y Shares ——Closing—_, Net | 

— Atlantic City San Antonio Traded -Oct. 4 Oct. 11 Pe i 

INDIANA a VIRGINIA United States Steel 197 ,400 56% 53% —37% § 

aa NEW YORK aaaiin cre — - wee ‘ pege 31 

Genera otors (when issuec ; 

manycann Miiwactee New York Central 136,100 

—” i ee Chrysler Corporation 133,100 
Boston Shevelend Montreal Pennsylvania Railroad 128,600 


Springfield OKLAHOMA Toronto “44: 117'900 
MICHIGAN Oklahoma City MEXICO Phillips Petroleum 


etroit Tul Mexico, D. F. American & Foreign Power 113,600 


Note: For Information. on eairang ing fr a dis- Anaconda Company 110,100 
write: ~ 
Re Tas tae Pann ee ae _— General Motors 104,200 139 


Ashland Oil & Refining : 1434 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Pte og eel gM {Commercial Loans Federal Reserve $24,570 $24,940 $24,989 $21,382 
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*Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd. Kewanee-Ross of Canada, Ltd. Standard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator, Ltd. 


Eleven keys ...each a Key to American-Standard quality 


Every one of these keys carries the 
proud trademark of one of the divisions 
or companies that make up the 
American-Standard family. 

Products made by these divisions 
contribute to the comfort and 
efficiency of factories, schools, hospitals, 
hotels, ships, planes, trains, and homes. 
These products are just as varied as 


the places in which they are installed. 
They include boilers a couple of stories 
high and boilers small enough to slide 
under a man’s arm . controls for 
household appliances and diesel loco- 
motives ... blowers and fans to circu- 
late air through a luxury liner or draw 
fumes out of the family kitchen... 
atomic-reactor-system components... 


heating and air conditioning for sky- 
scrapers or cottages . . . beautiful bath- 
room fixtures and fittings for a large 
hotel or a small home. 

Next time you need a product to do 
an important job, for home or industry, 
call one of the divisions or com- 
panies that make up the big family of 
Anerican-Standard. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 





